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On.the.Covers 
An Elusive Poster Series 


Our front cover features an exceptional lith- 
ograph that is genuinely a thing of beauty. One 
factor that makes this 1907 Courier Co. piece 
from The Ringling’s collection so extraor- 
dinary is that it is the only known surviv- 
ing example of what may have been a set of 
Barnum & Bailey posters. Defining charac- 
teristics of this elusive series are the show’s 
title placed in slanted lettering on the left 
side of the vertical art and the fantasy-like 
cameo in the upper right. 

There were at least two designs in this 
“set” as evidenced by the similar equestri- 
enne poster on this page. The title in the 
same lettering style is seen on the left side 
of the poster, and the upper right includes 
a faraway scene of aerialists in the light- 
ing beyond the back door curtain. Charles 
Andress (1852-1933), a veteran trouper and 
an executive with the Ringling and Barnum & 
Bailey circuses, sold black and white photos 
of the Meers Sisters poster, the equestrienne/ 
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Ralph and Joan Pierce Collection 


clown lithograph and perhaps others in this set. Samples 
of these prints are in the Andress scrapbooks preserved at 
Circus World Museum. Unfortunately, there are no other 
examples from this series in those albums. 
Note the wording at the bottom of the unidentified 
equestrienne poster stating the portrayal was “An act 


not on the program.” Why that declaration was 


noted is particularly mystifying. Also, the same 
artwork was used for a 1908 Ringling Bros. 
postcard, again with the title on the left. This 
small postcard provides an idea of what colors 
may have been employed on the original art, 
whether or not it was ever printed as a poster. 
However, many questions remain. Were post- 
ers designed for other celebrated acts? If so, 
which ones were printed? The Ringlings be- 
came sole proprietors of the Barnum show 
in 1908. Did one of the brothers not like the 
poster layout? Perhaps most importantly, the 
Courier plant in Buffalo was destroyed by a 
fire that raged for five hours on February 14, 
1908. Were other lithographs in this Barnum 
& Bailey set consumed in that fire? 
The Meers sisters starred with Barnum & 
Bailey between 1891 and 1908 performing their 
exhilarating whirlwind trick bareback riding. 


The posed photo of Marie and Ouika on the 


back cover was taken by Frederick Glasier about 
the time the 1907 poster was printed. 
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Notice about 
Bandwagon copyrights 


Bandwagon, including its layout and graphic design, 
is copyrighted by the Circus Historical Society of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

With few exceptions, the copyrights for written col- 
umns and articles are owned and retained by the indi- 
vidual authors. Reprints of historical articles, such as 
contemporary newspaper accounts that were originally 
protected, are in the public domain unless otherwise 
noted. 

The rights for photographs and other images that 
appear in Bandwagon are retained by the individuals 
and institutions credited with the images. The rights for 
images provided and noted as from private collections 
are held by those sources. 


May we have your 
attention please! 


CHS Board of Trustees election information and your of- 
ficial ballot are enclosed with this issue of Bandwagon. Please 
review both sides of this separate insert and return your com- 
pleted ballot by the December 1, 2021 deadline. 


Errata 


In the previous issue of Bandwagon (Vol. 65, No. 2, 2021), 
the caption for the photograph near the bottom of page 62 incor- 
rectly identified the parade vehicle in the picture as the Ringling 
Lion Tableau. It is the Five Graces Bandwagon. The Ringling 
Lion Tableau is correctly identified as one of the wagons in the 
photograph on page 63, and a close-up view of the Five Graces 
Bandwagon appeared at the top of page 65. 
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From the Editor 


Many of us look back on DeMille’s 1952 film, The Greatest Show 
on Earth, and see it as a Technicolor time capsule of what Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was like 70 years ago. Midway through 
the picture, the narrator (DeMille himself) proclaims, “Under the big 
top only two days count - today and tomorrow.’ In the context of the 
movie's storyline that was true. The circus had to overcome the chal- 
lenges of today’s stand, and “pack ‘em in” tomorrow in order to con- 
tinue on the road toward a full and successful season. The inference 
was that yesterday did not matter very much. But the past (yesterday), 
of course, shaped and made today and tomorrow possible. 

I was recently watching DeMille’s epic for the umpteenth time 
when it hit me. His was the story of the men and women who fought 
“relentlessly” to keep the show on the road. They had determination, 
perseverance and a common purpose pursued utilizing all sorts of hu- 
man strengths. That was it! Although the articles for this issue of Band- 
wagon came to us randomly without any advance intent for a unified 
theme, they each exemplify one or more of the many strengths that 
have characterized circus people down through the years. 

Chris Berry’s article relates the fortitude of a multi-generation 
circus family from Mexico. Veteran performer Victor Gaona coached 
his young children in the acrobatics of trampoline and flying return, 
and they in turn carried the family torch to stardom with Beatty-Cole, 
Ringling, Big Apple, Knie and others. 

Aine Norris shares stories that are rooted in the most obvious form 
of a circus person's strength - their physical forte and daring. In her 
survey of the leading women who have made iron jaw aerial work their 
calling, Norris presents some of the most remarkable and strongest 
women of the circus of yesterday. 

Throughout his tenure as owner of Cole Bros. and its predecessor 
Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros., John Pugh demonstrated a strength of com- 
mitment to the traditions of the circus and a dedication to keeping the 
show on the road. In four installments (Part I in this issue), Lane Tal- 
burt tells of Pugh’s allegiance to the big top, the presentation of animal 
acts, and so much more. 

In excerpts reprinted from Ron Severini’s latest book, Ringling Re- 
membered, he reveals the inside account of how he - as a First of May 
clown - took strength from a legendary veteran, Otto Griebling. It is 
a poignant example of how mentoring invariably leads to newfound 
insights within the understudy who carries forth. 

DeMille famously described the circus as being filled with “reck- 
less beauty and mounting laughter and whirling thrills; of rhythm, ex- 
citement and grace.” You will find all of that - and more - in the pages 
that follow. 


Convention Postponed 


Due to current concerns about the pandemic, 


the 2021 CHS convention has been rescheduled for 
July 24-27, 2022 in Connecticut. 
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photo from the Gaona Family Collection 


First Family of the Air 
Fiving Gaonas- 
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Victor Gaona with his children, Chela, 
Tito and Armando in 1962. 

Used with permission from Illinois State 
University's Special Collections, Milner Library 


“Tito was a superstar and the greatest trapeze 
performer that I have ever seen.” 
- Kenneth Feld’ 


Among the crowd that entered Madison Square Garden 
on a spring day in 1962 was a father and his three children 
who could barely contain their excitement. 

Victor Gaona was taking his two sons and daughter 
to the circus. It was their first visit to The Greatest Show on 
Earth. 

For 15 years Victor Gaona had appeared with various 
American circuses, continuing a tradition that his grand- 
father had started when he began performing in Mexico 
in 1891.7 In April of 1962, he and his three children were 
featured with the Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. Circus that was 
performing about 45 miles away at the Long Island Arena in 
Commack, New York. 

Beginning in 1958 Frank McClosky and Walter Kernan 
had brought their circus to the New York Metropolitan area 
each spring, scheduling it at the same time that Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was exhibiting at Madison 
Square Garden.’ From 1958 until 1961, their big top had 
been set up at Irving Rosenthal’s Palisades Park across the 
Hudson River from Manhattan, and in 1962 Clyde Beatty- 
Cole Bros. was presented indoors, for the first time at the 
4,000-seat Long Island Arena. 

The show produced by Rosenthal, McClosky and Ker- 
nan had showcased circus stars such as Emmett Kelly, the 
Wallendas, aerialist Pinito del Oro and Hugo Zacchini, along 
with Victor Gaona’s comedy casting routine and a youthful 
trampoline act billed as The Titos.* 

And beginning in 1959 the circus also featured a boy 
who was billed as “the world’s youngest professional trapeze 
performer”? 

That boy was Tito Gaona, and decades later he remem- 
bered the day his family first entered the Garden. “It was the 
grandest building I had ever seen,” he recalled.° 

His sister Chela also remembered that day, along with a 
less than cordial reception from the Flying Palacios, a sensa- 
tional trapeze act that was on the program. “My father had 
known them in Mexico,’ she recalled, describing how Victor 
proudly announced that his family had started their own fly- 
ing return act. The response shocked the family. “Those kids 
are trying to fly?” 

Victor quickly shot back, “They are flying, and they are 
very good at it.”” 

Despite the excitement of seeing the Ringling circus for 
the first time, Tito was stung by Lalo Palacio’s remark. “My 
day was ruined,” he later said, adding that the comment also 
gave him the motivation to succeed. When the performance 
ended, Tito told Chela and his brother Mando, “We will be 
in the Garden someday, right above the center ring,”® 

Tito Gaona’s prediction eventually came true, but it was 
a long road to New York City from Guadalajara, where his 
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The Gaona family can trace its circus roots to the 1890s. 
Among the acts that were featured on Circo Gaona 
Hermanos in 1946 were Victor and his brother Bernabe, Jr., 
who achieved fame throughout Mexico portraying a clown 
named Yoyito. Gaona Family Collection 
great-grandfather, a former military officer named Bernabé 
Gaona Ramos, had partnered with a trapeze artist named 
Carlos Leon to form Circo Gaona y Leon. 

Beginning in the 1890s, the Gaona family embraced 
the circus and in return Mexico embraced the Gaonas. The 
children and grandchildren of Bernabé Gaona Ramos, in- 
cluding young Victor, became skilled in the circus arts. In 
1940, while their tent was set up at a park in Manzanillo, 
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Colima, 15-year-old Victor Gaona met a local girl named 
Teresa Palencia who had no previous background in the cir- 
cus. The couple soon married and began their family. The 
union would produce seven children, four of whom would 
achieve international fame as The Flying Gaonas.’ 

As his family grew Victor Gaona, along with his broth- 
ers and cousins, exported their talent to the United States, 
where in 1947 he began touring with the Dailey Bros. Cir- 
cus: 

“He started with my uncle Eddie Murillo and then did 
the act with his cousin Mario Gaona,’ Tito recalled. In those 
early days Victor appeared in a principal riding act as well 
as on a slack wire, pretending to be drunk as he swung back 
and forth. “When my father did the act, the entire audience 
was in stitches, laughing” Tito said.” 

For four seasons the Murillo troupe was featured on 
the Dailey Bros. railroad circus, and by 1950 a comedy cast- 
ing act was added to the repertoire.'* When Ben Davenport 
closed his show at the end of the season, the pair moved 
their rigging to the Al G. Kelly & Miller Bros. Circus where 
Victor demonstrated the same tenacity and spirit that would 
define his career. He continued to perform both his wire act 
and the casting routine despite a serious and painful knee 
injury.’° 

The casting act showcased Victor as a comic who per- 
formed dangerous stunts. “He was the Chaplin of the tra- 
peze, Tito Gaona recalled as he described the act which at 
one time included his oldest sister, Lupe, and brother Man- 
do. The casting routine was heavy on slapstick as Mando ex- 
plained. “It was a comedy act on the trapeze with two low 
bars.” During the act, Victor was dressed in a baggy suit and 
his oldest son wore a tuxedo. 


education. 
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Left, Victor Gaona Murillo was 
born into a prominent Mexican 
circus family in 1925. 

Gaona Family Collection 


Right, Maria Teresa Palencia 
Gaona came from a family of 
doctors, lawyers and politicians. 
She and Victor had seven chil- 
dren together, and she always 
insisted that they receive a good 


Gaona Family Collection 


Victor later said it was that unique comedy routine 
which exposed him to American circus owners and gave 
him the money to start his family." 

As their father was touring the United States in the early 
1950s, the Gaona children attended school in their home- 
town of Guadalajara, visiting the circus during their sum- 
mer vacations. For their mother, education always came 
before performing. “Our children all must make the choice 
for themselves,’ Teresa Gaona said. “They must go to school 
first. Then if they want to, and are good enough, the choice 
is theirs.”!° 

From Kelly-Miller, the act moved to Si Ruben’s Rogers 
Bros. Circus in 1952 and then to Bailey Bros. in 1953. The 
next year the family took a long summer road trip as part 
of the Bailey Bros. and Cristiani tour that took that show 
to Alaska. “The trip was unbelievable,” Chela said as she 
recalled her father installing a reserve gasoline tank on the 
roof of their Buick so that they would not run out of fuel on 
the remote highways. 

When the season ended the Gaona children brought 
their circus experience home. “When we came back to Mex- 
ico to start school my mother brought some Husky dogs 
with her,’ Tito said. “We would put on garage shows with 
those Eskimo dogs from Alaska.” 

It was the following summer while Tito was playing with 
his dog in a circus arena that fate made its first appearance. 
“We were in Gainesville, Texas and I had made my own big 
top out of sheets next to the circus ring,” he remembered. 
“Every time I would stick my head out and look up, [flying 
trapeze artist Ray] “Slick” Valentine said, “Tito would you 
like to come up and fly?’” 

The Flying La Vals taught the young boy how to climb. 


Victor Gaona brought his slack wire act from Mexico to the 
Dailey Bros. Circus in 1947. 
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the ladder that day, and for the first time he swung on a tra- 
peze.!° 

In the years that followed Victor Gaona spent summers 
performing with the Mills Bros. and Gil Gray circuses where 
the talented acrobat was willing to share his knowledge 
with those who were just starting out, including a teenager 
named Tony Steele who would later make a name for him- 
self on the flying trapeze. “He taught me a full twister on the 
trampoline which was a big help in learning the trapeze,” 
Steele recalled.'” 

In the fall and winter seasons Victor became a regular 
on indoor shows produced by Jack Leontini and Tom Packs. 
It was during an appearance at a Tom Packs Shrine Circus in 
the autumn of 1957 that the family’s future was sealed. 

The program, presented at the New Orleans Municipal 
Auditorium from November 22 to December 1, featured 
Pat Anthony’s wild animals, elephants presented by Rex and 
Barbara Williams, the Gaona wire act and the Flying La Vals, 
with Slick Valentine catching Billy and Betty Wood."® 

It was there that Tito Gaona first performed on a tra- 
peze in public, executing a perfect layout to the hands of 


Valentine. “My palms were sweating,” Tito recalled. “I felt 
magic with that crowd, something I still feel whenever I 
perform,” 

Although Jack Leontini hoped to add Tito to the Flying 
La Vals act immediately, Teresa Gaona insisted that he re- 
turn to school. “My father always urged us to do something 
besides work in the circus,’ Tito recalled, “but we would beg 
him to let us do an act, and Mando, Chela and I had been 
practicing and practicing on a trampoline in Mexico.” 

Chela remembered how that borrowed trampoline put 
them on the path to stardom. “We used to wake each other 
early,” she said, “and by seven oclock we were jumping and 
jumping.” 

When they visited their father on the Clyde Beatty Cir- 
cus, they “auditioned” their act for him. 

“T think that my father could see the talent,” Chela re- 
called, “but he said ‘I will give you three years. If you are not 
the best in the world by then, it is back to Mexico:” 

Despite the daunting challenge to become “best in the 
world,” Tito said that after they finished their routine Vic- 
tor was encouraging. “Well, all right,” he said, “you are good 
enough to stay on.” 

Victor then showed Walter Kernan his children’s act 
and the co-owner of the Clyde Beatty Circus agreed to buy a 
trampoline for the family. 

“The Titos” were added to the Clyde Beatty program in 
1958, and the youngsters were soon turning somersaults and 
flips in a routine that culminated with a “three-man high, as 
Tito somersaulted to the shoulders of Chela, who stood on 
top of Mando. 

When the 1958 Clyde Beatty outdoor season ended, the 
three children returned to school in Mexico as their father 
and his cousin Mario traveled to Havana for an engagement 
with the Tom Packs Circus at Christmastime. The show fea- 
tured the Wallenda high wire act, Pat Anthony’s wild ani- 
mals and the Gaona casting and slackwire acts, as well as a 
group of musicians led by future Ringling bandmaster Wil- 
liam Pruyn.”” 

“When they arrived in Cuba a friend told them to leave 
as soon as possible,” Chela recalled. Victor and Mario re- 
trieved their personal belongings and were able to escape 
just as Fidel Castro and his revolutionary army entered Ha- 
vana. The other circus performers were not as fortunate. For 
more than a month most of them were trapped in their hotel 
before they were able to make it back to the United States.”! 

When Kernan and McClosky’s circus opened the fol- 
lowing spring at Palisades Park it had a new name, Clyde 
Beatty-Cole Bros. It also had a new trapeze performer, elev- 
en-year-old Tito Gaona, billed as “the boy somersaulter.” At 
each performance Tito appeared with the Flying Palustres, 
completing a single somersault to the hands of the catcher, 
Fidel Farias.” 

The novelty of a young boy performing such a daring 
act was enough to land Tito on the CBS television program 
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Victor Gaona said it was the novelty of his comedy casting act that allowed him to perform on American circuses in the 1940s 


and 50s. 


Although he was no longer performing the casting act, Victor 
Gaona presented it one final time during a performance 
of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey at Madison Square 
Garden in 1966. 


Gaona Family Collection 


Gaona Family Collection 


What’ My Line on April 19, 1959. That night a panel of ce- 
lebrities that included actress Arlene Francis, pianist Van 
Cliburn, columnist Dorothy Kilgallen and publisher Ben- 
nett Cerf tried to guess his occupation. 

Wearing a suit and bowtie, young Tito signed his name 
on a chalkboard and sat on a stack of cushions so that he 
could peer over the desk at the panel. After 19 questions 
Dorothy Kilgallen correctly guessed that young Tito worked 
as a trapeze artist. 

When Tito told the panel that he was 10 years old (he was 
actually 11 at the time), Arlene Francis quipped, “I thought 
he was 40!” The program host, John Daly, then compliment- 
ed the youngster by adding, “You have the presence and the 
manners of a young gentleman of 40.” 

Even though the panel successfully guessed his occupa- 
tion, he still went home with $50.” 

In addition to his first appearance on national televi- 
sion, Titos photo was also seen in newspapers throughout 
the New York metropolitan area promoting his performance 
with the Flying Palustres.”* The act also made headlines May 
3 when the boy who was billed as “the world’s youngest pro- 
fessional trapeze performer” flew blindfolded for the first 
time and completed a double somersault to the hands of the 
catcher.” 

Tito was soon obsessed with the trapeze, as were Chela 
and Mando, but their father was unconvinced. “I told them 
that they had to learn the trapeze as a small child,’ Victor 
recalled in a 1967 interview. “But they kept asking, so we 
bought the rigging.*° Tito was very, very quick to learn.,””” 
When the season ended the Gaonas spent the winter 
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Cin TATE cee 
In 1959, Tito Gaona appeared as the world’s youngest trapeze 
artist on the popular game show What's My Line? 


CBS Television 


at Erickson’s Trailer Park in Gibsonton, Florida, where Tito 
and Mando began swinging on the trapeze and somersault- 
ing into the net. 

It was not long before Chela also climbed the ladder to 
the pedestal bar. Although she said she was “petrified” at 
first, she quickly saw how much fun her brothers were hav- 
ing. “When they would go to dinner, I would go up there 
and just sit until I got used to the height,” she recalled. She 
soon realized that she too wanted to fly, “Then my father was 
scared,’ she laughed, “because I would try anything!””* 

Victor later looked back on those early days and said he 
was skeptical about moving from the trampoline to the tra- 
peze. “You have to be great to remain on top in the circus,’ 
he said. “I did not want to produce anything that would be 
second rate,” adding, “but that boy kept at me, and I finally 
gave in?” 

After months of practicing tricks to the net, Tito recalled 
the day their father said, “I think I am going to have to find 
a catcher for you guys.” Victor had never been a catcher, but 
the children encouraged him. “We told him he should do it,’ 
Tito said. “He tried and became a great catcher.” 
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The Gaona family performed on Clyde Beatty's circus from 
1958 until 1965. Gaona Family Collection 
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Among those who coached the Flying Gaonas in those 
early days were two of the finest trapeze performers of the 
time, Faye Alexander and Bobby Yerkes. 

“They would come to see us practice,’ Tito recalled, 
“and one day Faye Alexander caught my double. I could not 
believe it!” 

Bill Powell, who later became an executive with Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey and Feld Entertainment, was a 
family friend of Alexander and his wife Rosie. He remem- 
bered how Faye glowed when he would speak of his young 
pupil. “There was an incredible link between these two fliers 
from different eras,” Powell recalled. “He always used to tell 
me, “This kid is great. He has what it takes’ 230 

On April 20, 1962, The Flying Gaonas trapeze act made 
its first public appearance during the opening performance 
of the Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. Circus at the Long Island 
Arena in Commack, New York. 

The Gaona flying act, along with The 
Titos on the trampoline and Victor's cast- 
ing act, were all part of the Beatty-Cole 
program in 1962. At the end of the out- 
door season, the Gaonas, along with many 
of the show’s other acts, were booked into 
a 34-day engagement at the New York Col- 
iseum. 

The circus was presented as part of a 
holiday festival that took up three floors of 
the new building on Manhattan’s Colum- 
bus Circle. The festival was produced by 
veteran promoter Jack Tavlin and prom- 
ised not only a circus, but also a menag- 
erie, toy show and other attractions. 

The circus performance was headlined 
by Clyde Beatty and the Tommy Hanneford 
riding act as well as the first Manhattan ap- 
pearance of The Flying Gaonas, billed as 
“The Monarchs of the Air” The show ran 
from November 29, 1962 through January 
1.1963,” 

While the Gaonas were performing at 
the New York Coliseum their trampoline 
act was booked on The Ed Sullivan Show 
on December 16, the first of three appear- 
ances on the wildly popular program. The 
show that Sunday night was also memo- 
rable because it also featured Barbara 
Streisand in her first national television 
appearance. Others on the broadcast in- 
cluded Liberace, bandleader Xavier Cugat 
and Victor Julian's dog act. 

According to Tito Gaona it was during 
that New York engagement that he “knew 
then and there that the circus would be my 
life?** 


Earlier that year United Artists re-released the 1956 
film Trapeze which starred Burt Lancaster, Tony Curtis and 
Gina Lollobrigida. The Gaonas learned that film was show- 
ing at an all-night theatre on 42" Street. “We wanted to see 
the movie so much that we went to the late show,’ recalled 
Mando. “But when we got there, it has already started,” said 
Chela, “and the next showing was not until two oclock in the 
morning” * 

The family walked the brightly lit streets of Times 
Square until it was time for the movie to start. As the plot 
progressed, they watched as Tony Curtis’ character, Tino 
Orsini, became obsessed with catching the triple somer- 
sault. Eventually Tino would complete the elusive trick at a 
performance of Cirque d’Hiver in Paris, in front of an actor 
who portrayed the real-life John Ringling North. 

When they left the theater at about four oclock in the 
morning, Tito was determined to turn art into reality. “Tito 


The Gaonas were a favorite of Ed Sullivan. The popular television host became 
Victor's friend and helped him buy the family home in Venice, Florida. 
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The Circus Scott big top can be seen in this photograph taken while the 
Gaona family was in Sweden in 1963. 


told me then, ‘I am going to be like Tino, ” recalled Mando. 
“If Tino can do the triple, why can't Tito do the triple?”** 

Victor had successfully booked the act on a European 
tour that winter, and as soon as the New York engagement 
ended the family loaded its trampoline and trapeze rigging 
onto a ship bound for Copenhagen, along with a house trail- 
er pulled by the family’s Cadillac. 

“They took us for the trampoline act, not the flying act,” 
Tito recalled as he described performances at Berlin’s Sport 
Halle, followed by Circus Scott and a route that took them 
through Sweden and Norway. “The German audiences liked 
our flying well enough, but they were more responsive to 
our trampoline act;’ Tito recalled. 

Victor assured the family, “That will change when our 
flying act has more seasoning.”*° 

The seasoning came quickly. Only weeks after the act 
returned to Clyde Beatty Cole-Bros. in the spring of 1963 
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Tito made circus history. 

On the morning of August 22, following a 
200-mile jump from Omaha, the big top was set 
up on the Harry S. Truman Rodeo Grounds in 
Independence, Missouri. By the time the Gaonas 
scurried up the ladder to the pedestal bar, the 
near capacity crowd had already watched Carla 
Wallenda on the high wire and Olga Rigel serv- 
ing herself tea while hanging by her hair near the 
top of the tent. 

After the Gaonas finished their act and dis- 
mounted from the net, a mob of performers and 
working men crowded around the troupe. Al- 
though ringmaster Count Nicholas had not made 
an announcement earlier, he brought the Gaonas 
to the center ring and explained to the audience 
that, for the first time, young Tito had completed 
a triple somersault to his father’s hands. 

Nearly 60 years later Chela remembered 
the moment. “Everyone came into the ring and 
hugged him” According to a newspaper report 
the next day, Count Nicholas then told the audi- 
ence. “You have just witnessed history!”*° 

“T tried it once, I missed. I tried it again, I 
missed. I tried it the third time and I made it?”*’ 
Tito said it was a defining moment in his life. 
“The first time I did the triple, I thought, ‘Finally 
Iam born?”** 

Like any father, Victor Gaona was extremely 
proud of his children and their accomplish- 
ments. Only a few weeks after Tito threw his 
. first triple, Victor spoke of the challenge he had 
raising three teenagers who were also center ring 
stars. “I worry about the kids when they are on 
the ground,’ he said, “but in the air, I can keep an 
eye on them.,”*? 

As news of Tito's accomplishment spread, 
the circus world was suddenly abuzz. Among those who 
studied the act was Faye Alexander, the family’s mentor. Al- 
exander was one of a small fraternity who had successfully 
completed the difficult maneuver, though he had never done 
so consistently. 

After Alexander watched Tito complete the triple, he 
asked if he could catch it. 

It was a special moment for Alexander. “Do you realize 
I am the first flier ever to throw a triple and to catch one 
too?” he once happily boasted. For Tito it was another ex- 
ample of blending art with reality, as it was his coach — Faye 
Alexander - who had doubled for Tony Curtis in the movie 
Trapeze.” 

Alexander continued to observe Tito in action until one 
day he told him he believed that he could throw a trick that 
had never been accomplished. It was the “double-double.” 

“Double-double?” Tito recalled saying. “What the heck 
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is that?” 

Alexander explained that it was a full twist inward fol- 
lowed by a full twist outward while performing a double 
somersault at the same time. Although fliers had talked 
about the double-double for years, it had never been accom- 
plished as the feat seemed to suspend the laws of physics. 
Alexander believed Tito could do it. 

Tito said that he finally visualized the double-double by 
seeing it in a dream. 


“I could see myself beginning my spin to the 
right as my feet went up and my head came down 
in a twisting double somersault. It was four turns, 
all right. In my dream, I counted them. But after 
I dreamed the double-double I still did not know 
how to do it. I described it to my father. He listened, 
thought for a while, then he figured out how to 
coach me to do it” 


Tito, Victor, Chela and Armando appeared on numerous television variety programs in the 
early 1960s. 


They began practicing; however, it would be several 
years before Tito completed the trick.’ 

As the flying act became more polished, the trampoline 
act continued to be featured on both circuses and national 
television programs. 

On February 13, 1965, The Titos appeared on The Holly- 
wood Palace variety show along with singer Wayne Newton, 
impressionist Rich Little and the Zacchini human cannon- 
ball act. 

There was also a new member of the troupe that night. 


Seven-year-old Richie Gaona made his national debut on 
ABC television, and as host George Burns marveled at the 
youngster’s performance he quipped, “I think they put Mex- 
ican jumping beans in his milk!”” 

The Gaonas were quickly gaining international attention 
and when the 1965 Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. season ended 
Victor had booked the acts on a long European tour. Before 
they left however, Antoinette Concello, the legendary tra- 
peze artist, saw the act. She reported back to Ringling man- 
agement that she had seen a kid who was “born to fly?” 

Another performer who saw Tito perform the triple 
at that time was Stanley Gill, a trapeze artist whose Flying 
Waynes act had been with Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey since 1963. “We had a day off and I saw them per- 
form, he recalled. “The next day I went into the office trailer 
and told [general manager] Tuffy Genders that I had seen 
a great flying act and a kid who could throw a triple. [Tal- 
ent scout] Trolle Rhodin was sitting there listening to every- 
thing I said?” 

When Clyde Beatty-Cole 
Bros. ended its season, the 
Gaonas kicked off their Eu- 
ropean tour with a return to 
Sweden's Circus Scott. While 
they were there The Great- 
est Show on Earth came call- 
ing. “They pulled me to the 
office and said, “Mr. Gaona, 
Ringling brothers is here to 
see your act,” Victor recalled. 
According to Tito his father 
quickly brought the family 
together and said, “Let’s show 
them a real circus. Give him 
the triple!”* 

That was the exact same 
line that Burt Lancaster had 
delivered to Tony Curtis in 
the movie Trapeze. 

As he reflected on that day 
Tito said, “It was one of the 
biggest moments of my life.” 

When the performance 
ended, Trolle Rhodin, who 
had heard about the act from Stanley Gill, met with the 
family and said, “Tito, you are going back to America.” Vic- 
tor responded, “What do you mean, America? To Ringling 
brothers? To Madison Square Garden?” 

In Tito’s mind the movie script that had inspired him 
was coming true.*® 

The line between art and reality vanished when the 
Gaonas went directly from Sweden to Paris for a gala per- 
formance at the Bouglione family’s Cirque d’Hiver. It was 
the same building where Trapeze had been filmed in 1955. 
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“When we arrived, I imagined myself as Tony Curtis” Tito 
recalled. 

To commemorate the stunning chain of events, Mando 
used his home movie camera to capture Tito emerging from 
the Paris Metro station on Rue Amelot, directly across the 
street from the circus arena. Although the Gaonas staged 
the scene, it was an uncanny reenactment of Tony Curtis 
coming out of the same subway station at the beginning of 
the film. 

When the Cirque d’Hiver engagement ended, the Gao- 
nas literally left their mark on the famous building that orig- 
inally opened in 1852. “I never forgot going up where they 
hung the rigging and I saw the signatures of Burt Lancaster 
and Tony Curtis,’ Mando said. “It was a pleasure for us to 
add our names up there.”’” 

Although the Gaonas now had a contract with Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey, they still had other obligations 
before they could return to the United States. 

From Paris the Gaonas traveled to Munich where they 
appeared at Circus Krone with 26 other acts from 10 coun- 
tries. The performers had been assembled by Ed Sullivan for 
a Christmas special to be broadcast on December 26 on the 


Tito Gaona was a featured performer with Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey from 1966 until 1979. 
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CBS television network. 

Sullivan appeared as the ringmaster on the program 
which was significant in broadcasting history as it was the 
first hour-long television show to be videotaped in color in 
Europe. The audience was made up of allied servicemen who 
saw performances from the Golgojew Cossack riders, sword 
balancer Rogana, wire walking clown Pio Nock, a group of 
elephants trained by Gunther-Gebel Williams, as well as his 
wife Jeanette who presented her trained Lipizzans.** 

It was about that time that Tito added a special flourish 
to his triple, a two-and-a-half pirouette as he returned to the 
fly bar. Both feats were seen on the The Ed Sullivan Show that 
was taped in Munich.” 

While in Europe, the Gaonas were also featured in the 
film Rings Around the World, starring Don Ameche. The 
motion picture included performances by the Laribles fly- 
ing bar act, lion trainer Pablo Noel, Frieda Krone and her 
elephants, Mendez and Seitz on the highwire and Pauline 
Schumann with her trick horse. 

The whirlwind tour reached its climax at London’s 
Olympia where the family appeared with the Bertram Mills 
Circus at Christmastime. On December 21 the Gaonas were 
among those who gave a command performance for Queen 
Elizabeth II and her family. Tito remembered meeting the 
Queen and Prince Philip. “When we shook hands, he started 
to sing “Guadalajara.” 

Victor also recalled that performance and said, “It was 
the first time in my life that I was ever nervous. It was like 
performing in an opera house.” 

The Gaonas appeared daily during the six-week Lon- 
don engagement, and Tito only missed the triple somersault 
once. 

“When I first learned the triple, I would do it once and 
fall the next time, then twice and fall, then once and fall 
again. But when we were in Stockholm, with Circus Scott, I 
did it three times in a row, then four times, then five times. 
I knew I had to fall sooner or later. But then my father said, 
‘From now on you will throw the triple every day, and I 
did.” 

“That shows why the boy is great,’ Victor said. “The tri- 
ple somersault takes split second timing, but Tito makes it 
look so easy.” 

Tito agreed. “Whenever you miss a triple, it is because 
you are too late or too early,’ 

When the family returned to the United States at the 
conclusion of the London engagement, the 96" edition of 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey was already on tour. 
The Gaonas were among 20 new acts on the program when 
they joined the show at the Dorton Arena in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Victor had pulled the family’s trailer onto the arena 
parking lot at about midnight. “I could not sleep because 
I wanted to see the wagons coming in,’ Tito recalled. “Ear- 
ly that morning I heard a noise, and I opened the curtain. 
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When I looked out, I saw the wagons rolling by with the big 
globe and The Greatest Show on Earth painted on the back. I 
was thrilled and I said “Mando we made it!’” 

The Gaonas made their Ringling debut on February 16, 
1966, and that night Victor Gaona took his children out to 
celebrate. “It was a great dinner which I never forgot,’ re- 


called Tito. “It was a tribute from my dad to us because we 
had achieved the goal. If you made it to Ringling, you had 
arrived.” 

As the circus train snaked its way up the east coast, the 
Gaonas followed in their car until they reached New York 
City where they began a 40-day stand at the old Madison 


Square Garden on Seventh Avenue. The circus of 1966 fea- 
tured three simultaneous flying trapeze acts. The Flying 
Waynes and The Flying Alexanders performed over the end 
rings with the Gaonas over the center ring. 

During that opening performance 19-year-old Tito tried 
the triple and landed in the net. He tried again, and again 
he missed. “I have only seen 
him miss one other time,” cir- 
cus vice president Rudy Bundy 
told a reporter. “I guess it must 
have been the stress of opening 
in New York?* 

Stanley Gill of The Flying 
Waynes had fond memories of 
those days and said that even 
though the troupes were com- 
petitive, “We were very close, 
and Tito was fantastic.” 

One of those who saw the act 
that first year on Ringling was 
long-time CHS member David 
Orr, who had also seen the Gao- 
nas on Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. 
As he reflected on that perfor- 
mance he said, “I used to think 
that the Palacios were excellent, 
but the Gaonas were absolutely 
sensational. Everything was 
timed perfectly, and they never 
missed.”*° 

Still, once in a great while 
Tito did miss a trick. “If you 
make everything perfect, no- 
body realizes how difficult it is,” 
said Mando.” 

That is exactly what hap- 
pened a year later during the 
1967 Madison Square Garden 
premiere. Ringmaster Harold 
Ronk had asked for silence as 
Tito performed the triple, but 
he missed Victor’s hands and fell 
into the net. 

The silence erupted into 
cheers when he made the triple 
on his second attempt. 

Among those in the au- 
dience that night was the 17- 
year-old British model Twiggy, who was charmed by both 
the show and the Gaonas, telling a reporter, “I am having a 
smashing good time.’”® In a review of the performance one 
newspaper said of Tito, “he is a bird, he is a Greek god, he is 
going to be one of the greatest performers of all time? ”” 
When the flying act ended that night, Tito swung high 
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and then dropped, “doing what seemed to be several som- 
ersaults, twists and pirouettes before he landed in the net” 
Then he bounced up and sat on the bar again! 

The crowd roared when he did the trick, and the audi- 
ence began chanting, “Tito! Tito! Tito!” 

Tito said that when John Ringling North saw him 
bounce from the net back to a sitting position on the fly bar 
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Tito Gaona said that if he and Armando were the “gold” in the act, then their sister Chela was 


the “diamond.” 


he said, “Tito do whatever you want, but never leave that 
trick out.” 

It became his trademark. 

The 1967 season was not without its challenges. As the 
act was concluding at Tampa's Curtis Hixon Hall on the 
night of January 25, 1967, Chela bounced out of the net on 
her dismount and into the arms of her father. As Victor car- 
ried her off the floor the act was given a powerful round of 
applause. 

Chela remembered that night. “I was doing a triple som- 
ersault dismount to the net. My father said, ‘only make two? 
I was so used to doing the triple that I opened,’ she recalled. 
“When I woke up, I was in the ambulance,’ She was out of 
the act for about three months. 

The next day Victor said that the accident happened be- 
cause the ceiling at the Convention Center was too low. “She 
was lucky,’ he said. “I came down first and I was there to 
catch her. I have never worked so low?” 

Highlights of Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus hosted by Roy Rogers and Dale Evans aired on NBC 
March 16, 1967, and both The Titos trampoline act and 
The Flying Gaonas appeared on the program that had been 


taped in Greensboro, North Carolina a month before. That 
night the newest member of the act, Richie, flew for the first 
time on television, and when school ended a few months 
later, the nine-year-old went on the road and mastered the 
double somersault. 

Shortly before the show opened in New York in 1967, 
Antoinette Concello was called to pinch hit for Mando who 
had injured his shoulder. 
It was her first appearance 
since she retired from per- 
forming. Concello down- 
played her appearance to 
The New York Times, de- 
scribing her role as more of 
a “bar dropper.” “I just swing 
off and mount the pedestal 
for show,’ she said.*! 

Despite the fact she had 
appeared in hundreds of cir- 
cus performances and was 
among the elite club who 
had completed the triple 
somersault, Concello con- 
fided to columnist Leonard 
Lyons that she was nervous. 
“After all, I have not faced an 
audience in a pair of tights 
in ten years!” 

When the 1967 season 
ended, the family briefly 
returned to Guadalajara 
where 20-year-old Tito saw 
the movie, Jim Thorpe, All-American starring one of his film 
heroes Burt Lancaster. Lancaster's portrayal of the famous 
athlete had an impact on Tito, especially when a few weeks 
later the Mexican government asked him to participate as 
a gymnast in the 1968 Olympic games in Mexico City. “T 
thought, “Maybe I can be like Jim Thorpe, and honor my 
country. My father wanted me to go, too, but I was born to 
fly. I have always known that, and that was my decision.” 

Although he did not participate in the Olympics, anoth- 
er of Tito’s dreams did come true in the summer of 1968. Af- 
ter more than two years of practice he threw the first double- 
double in circus history at the HemisFair in San Antonio.™ 

The 1968 season had Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bai- 
ley under new ownership, and one of the first things that Ir- 
vin Feld did was tell Victor that he should focus his attention 
solely on the trapeze. “Mr. Feld said to my father, ‘If you get 
hurt on the trampoline we will not have a flying act;” said 
Tito. “He retired us from the trampoline because he wanted 
to protect us and the act? 

In the years that followed Irvin Feld and Victor Gaona 
developed a mutual respect. “Whenever Mr. Feld would 
come around, they would make a point to meet and talk,” 
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Richie recalled. That access gave Victor Gaona a lot of clout 
in the backyard. 

According to one observer, “Back then some of those 
on the Blue Unit jokingly referred to it as ‘Gaona Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey.” There were also some with the show who 
believed that Victor’s frequent calls from pay telephones 
were answered at the circus headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. where he allegedly briefed management on exactly 
what was happening behind the scenes.® 

But Victor was not the only Gaona who Irvin Feld ad- 
mired. “Tito and my dad had an incredible relationship 
because my dad had tremendous respect for what a great 
performer he was,’ Kenneth Feld told Bandwagon. “My dad 
would mentor people and Tito was one of them. He loved 
his showmanship and his personality.” 

But it was his ability on the trapeze that caught the eye 
of Antoinette Concello. She used to say, ‘you are another Al- 
fredo Codona,” Tito recalled. “That was the biggest compli- 
ment she could give me, so I started asking her more ques- 
tions about Codona.” 

Antoinette Concello was the link between Gaona and 
Codona because she had flown with both of them. “When 
Chela would get hurt or have a bad shoulder, Antoinette 
would fly with us,” Tito said. “She was well into her 50s and 
she would fly to my father’s hands. I could not believe that 
she was performing next to me.” 


Comedian and actor Dick Van Dyke, seen here with Richie and Tito Gaona, along with Irvin Feld, 
hosted several television specials for Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey. Gaona Family Collection 


Although Tito was too 
young to have seen Codona 
fly, the great Mexican flyer 
became one of his idols. 
Every two years when 
the circus train would ar- 
rive in Los Angeles, Tito 
would make a pilgrimage 
to the monument that por- 
trayed Alfredo Codona as a 
winged angel, forever em- 
bracing his true love, Lil- 
lian Leitzel. 

“The train used to 
park in Inglewood near 
LAX and the Forum,’ he 
recalled. “One day I was 
running and instead of 
turning right I turned left. 
I saw a beautiful park and 
as I jogged through it, I saw 
lakes. Then I saw a tomb 
and realized I was in a 
cemetery. As I was running 
up a hill, I came across the 
Codona monument. It was 
Alfredo and Leitzel and I 
ran into it,” he said. “When 
I looked down there was a photo of Codona. I was shocked, 
I could not believe it. Alfredo brought me there” 

Tito said that from that day on, whenever the circus was 
in Los Angeles, he paid his respects at the Inglewood Park 
Cemetery. 

“Many times, I dreamed that I was talking to Codona,’ 
he said, and according to his sister Chela, the two had a spir- 
itual bond. “I believe that Codona lives through Tito and 
that he helped him become who he was,’ she said. 

Perhaps because she was the only female who regularly 
performed in the act, whenever Chela would scamper up 
the ladder all eyes were on her. “Armando and I were the 
gold and Chela the diamond,” Tito said. “Tt was the way that 
we sold the act.” 

Chela, who stood only four feet nine-and-a-half inch- 
es, once told a reporter that her father could tell when she 
weighed anything over her normal 92 pounds. “I have a 
chance to get to 95,” she said, “but no more!”®” 

But like her brothers, Chela was all athlete when she was 
performing, and in the mid-1970s she embraced the role of 
a “liberated woman.” 

“When I am on the trapeze, I am as good as any boy can 
be and I have my own tricks,’ she said in a 1975 interview. 
“When I am flying, that is me. That is what makes me equal 
or better than many of the men?® 
Although she once said, “On the flying trapeze I think 
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As featured performers, the Gaonas wore lavish costumes during production numbers on 


The Greatest Show on Earth. 

I am a pajarita — a little bird? even great performers can 
slip. In 1971 while the Red Unit was at San Francisco's Cow 
Palace, Chela missed a catch in front of 10,000 people and 
fell 25 feet. 

When she hit the net sideways, she bounced out and 
onto the floor. Her fall was broken by two of the circus prop 
men, and fortunately she only suffered minor injuries.”” Re- 
calling the danger she said, “There is no place here for mis- 
takes. Without a net a flier would be killed every day...but 
the net is the most dangerous part of the act.” 

Even Tito was not immune to injuries. While the cir- 
cus was in New Orleans during the 100" Anniversary tour 
he broke his finger while practicing a particularly intricate 
aerial feat. As a result, he was in a cast for nearly a month. 
During his recovery, 60-year-old Antoinette Concello once 
again volunteered to step in and keep the act intact.” 

It was not long until Irvin Feld asked Victor Gaona to 
recruit other members of his family to join the circus, and in 
1970, there were two troupes of Flying Gaonas with the Blue 
Unit. In 1971, the two trapeze acts, made up of eight Gao- 
nas, moved to the Red Unit for one season. Those attending 
the performance that year saw triple somersaults over both 
ring one and ring three, performed by Tito and his cousin 
Raoul. 

Just as Gunther Gebel-Williams solidified his position 
as star of the Red Unit in the 1970s, the Gaonas became the 
defining act on the Blue Unit. Those with the circus, as well 


as fans, began referring to the 
Red show as “The Gunther 
Unit” and the Blue show as 
“The Tito Unit?” 

The Gaonas’ success led 
to an invitation to perform 
the World Festival of Circus 
in Madrid on New Year's Eve, 
1972. The festival featured 
40 acts from 30 circuses, and 
when the clock struck 12 those 
in arena, including the Gao- 
nas, rang in 1973. 

“It was fantastic, Tito re- 
called. “Everyone came into 
the center ring at midnight for 
a big party, then we went up to 
perform.””* 

“We were worried,’ Chela 
said. “Mando was dizzy, and I 
was so tired from the altitude. 
But it was beautiful. We did 
every trick we knew.’ 

The Gaonas were so im- 
pressive that their performance 
stopped the show. During the 
awards ceremony the family 
was presented with the Circus Oscar for Best Flying Act, and 
although Raul Valdez had replaced Victor as the catcher for 
the performance, their father was in the audience. “As soon 
as we received the trophy, we handed it to papa and said, 
‘Here, this is yours. You won it.”” 

By 1974, 26-year-old Tito Gaona was arguably at his 
peak, and during the Madison Square Garden engagement 
that year Sports Illustrated named him “the greatest athlete 
in the world.” The magazine made the argument that aerial 
acrobats are the finest athletes, pointing out that while oth- 
ers may be faster or stronger, “for sheer mastery of the hu- 
man body, for steely strength, precise timing, a cat’s reflexes 
— there can scarcely be anyone better.” 

And they performed twice a day rather than once a 
week. 

The profile of Tito also argued that “unlike a pitcher or 
quarterback, when a trapeze artist throws something, it must 
hit the target every time, because he was throwing himself at 
35 to 100 feet above the ground.” In addition, although Tito 
was not throwing curve balls, he was singled out for throw- 
ing somersaults, three of them at a time.”° 

In 1975, Victor Gaona retired from the act, but not the 
business. “My father always said that we must make way for 
younger children,” said Chela. “We do not ever want to be 
old in the circus?” 

Victor was replaced by Manuel Zuniga for one year, then 
by the Gaona’s cousin, Lalo Murillo. It was with Murillo that 
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death in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

“Irvin and Kenneth Feld 
knocked on the door, and we 
talked about the importance 
of making the quad that night,” 
Tito recalled. “I told Mr. Feld I 
would throw the quadruple for 
him. That night all the media 
was watching, and I became 
very emotional when Harold 
Ronk announced it. I thought 
I had it, but I slid out of Lalo’s 
hands.” 

During intermission _ Ir- 
vin Feld and Tito held a news 
conference, and although he 
had not completed the trick, 
the circus received tremendous 
national publicity, along with 
a series of stop-action photo- 
graphs in the New York Times 
Tito appedied as King Neptune during the spec Neptune's Circus in the 108" Edition of that showed Tito completing 
The Greatest Show on Earth. He is pictured with Maria Lazar (left) and Lubalancheva. the four revolutions. 

Gaona Family Collection “Tt is one thing to do a triple 


Tito began his quest for the Gi 
quadruple somersault. Af- 


a "4 


ter endless practice sessions = on ea ' . ——S the ie 
before or after the show, f r tA) ah ai ie 
Tito was able to turn it, but = 


not catch it. He consistently 
completed four somersaults, 
but the quadruple was not 
considered complete unless 
he was caught. 

On Sunday March 19, 
1978, The New York Times 
Magazine printed a cover 
story about the elusive qua- 
druple somersault, only 
three days before the circus 
was scheduled to open at 
Madison Square Garden. It 
was a press agent's dream, 
but for Tito it was just pres- 
sure. 

The Garden was packed 
for the premiere, the first 
time that Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey had ever 


opened a performance with a 

a flying act. Tito and Victor Gaona expressed their appreciation to judges Sean Connery and John Ringling 
It was also the same day North after being awarded the Gold Clown at the International Circus Festival of Monte Carlo. 

that Karl Wallenda fell to his Gaona Family Collection 
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somersault and try, the other thing is to be under the con- 
stant pressure of having 15,000 people watching,” said Bill 
Powell who was marketing the circus that season. “Whether 
it was the wrong catcher or whether Tito had the right build, 
just the fact that he was chasing it gave others the encour- 


agement that it could be done.” 


3 5 
Circus Festival of Monte Carlo. 


At the end of the 1978 season, the Gaonas flew to Monte 
Carlo where they appeared with the greatest circus acts in 
the world at the International Circus Festival. The judges 
were Prince Rainier of Monaco, Pierre Cardin, Sean Con- 
nery, Cary Grant and John Ringling North. 

After appearing for more than a decade in buildings, the 
Gaonas would be competing in a tent. That meant pulling 
out the old rigging that had been in storage since it was last 
used on Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. 13 years earlier. 

After the rigging was set up in Monte Carlo, a rehearsal 
was held at two oclock in the morning. “I wanted to do the 
double-double and the blindfolded triple,” Tito said as he 
recalled the practice session where jet lag took its toll. “I did 
a double-double that was a little short and bounced out of 
the net.” Unfortunately, he hit the ring curb hard, and the 
rehearsal was interrupted by a trip to a Monte Carlo emer- 
gency room where Tito was stitched up so that he could per- 


In 1979, Prince Rainier presented the Gold Clown award to the Gaonas during The Fifth International 


form the next day. 

The competition was formidable, including the Belja- 
kows Troupe, an acrobatic act from the Moscow State Circus 
that featured bears that performed on a teeterboard. “When 
I saw the Russian bears, I thought there is no way we have a 
chance,” Tito said. 

Soon it was time for 
them to perform. 

“When I got to the 
pedestal board, I heard 
a voice that said, “Tito 
don’t worry. I am flying 
with you: To me that 
was Codona. I never 
performed as I did that 
night. It was perfect,” 
Tito said. 

He continued, “I 
would always pick one 
person in the audience 
to perform for, and that 
night it was Grace Kelly. 
It was one of the best 
performances of my life.” 

Early the next morn- 
ing the telephone rang. 
After a long delibera- 
tion the judges had made 
their decision. For the 
first time in the history 
of the competition two 
Gold Clowns would be 
awarded, one to the Rus- 
sian bear act, and the 
other to The Flying Gao- 

Gaona Family Collection nas. 

Because only one 
trophy had been produced for the competition and there 
were two winners, a courier was quickly dispatched to the 
Palace to retrieve the Gold Clown which was on permanent 
exhibit there. It is that award, once displayed at the resi- 
dence of Prince Rainier and Princess Grace, that the Gaonas 
brought back to the United States. 

Although Victor was no longer traveling with his chil- 
dren, he never stopped teaching others. That included tour- 
ists who took part in an audience participation show that 
Irvin Feld had envisioned for the Circus World theme park 
near Orlando. 

One of those who was a part of the Circus World pro- 
fessional cast was flyer John Zimmerman. “At each perfor- 
mance Victor would choose three people for the trapeze,’ 
he said. “He just had a knack for picking people who were 
natural clowns, and as a result the audience would roar with 


laughter?” 
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Those who passed through the turnstiles also saw a per- 
formance that featured Richie Gaona who caught his first 
triple somersault there. “That was September 7, 1977,” he 
said. “I know that date like it happened yesterday. Sadly, my 
father was not there, but back then we had an 8mm camera 
and I have it on film.”®° 

After three years of flying at Circus World, Richie offi- 
cially joined the troupe in 1980, when Mando, a remarkable 
flyer, became the act’s catcher. 

“There was a ten-year gap between me and Tito, and it 
had been amazing watching them become who they were,” 
Richie recalled. “I knew that because I was part of the fam- 
ily, eventually they would have to let me in!” he said with a 
smile.*! 

The new act, which now included Richie flying and 
Mando as the catcher, rehearsed at Circus World before 
traveling to Australia and Japan as part of The Monte Car- 
lo International Circus Spectacular, produced by Irvin and 
Kenneth Feld and presented under canvas. 

It was at that time that Tito became engaged to former 
Miss America Lee Meriweather. “You hear tales of the dash- 
ing young man on the flying trapeze, but you never think it 
could happen to you,” said Meriweather, co-star of the tele- 
vision series Barnaby Jones.” 

The two had first met in 1976 during a charity perfor- 


The Big Apple big top created an intimate relationship between the Gaonas and the audience. 
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mance when the circus was in Los Angeles. Over the next 
several years the actress, who had appeared four times on 
the CBS television special Circus of the Stars, traveled with 
the Gaonas, occasionally performing simple tricks on the 
trapeze. 

While the Monte Carlo Circus was in Tokyo in the sum- 
mer of 1980 both Richie and Chela were grounded. Chela 
had injured her shoulder during a mishap in Australia, and 
when the show arrived in Japan x-rays revealed that it was 
fractured. A few days later Richie was also hurt during a 
practice session, but in the spirit of “the show must go on” 
Tito did the flying routine himself, along with his brother 
and catcher Mando.” 

From Japan the act returned to the United States, where 
after 14 years with the Ringling organization, the Gaonas 
found a new home. 

Those attending the Big Apple Circus at New York's 
Lincoln Center in the fall of 1981 heard ringmaster and 
co-founder Paul Binder say, “You are about to see what we 
believe is the finest circus act of a generation. There have 
been imitators, but no one to match their style and elegance. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the First Family of the Air. The Fly- 
ing Gaonas!” 

With that the Big Apple Circus band began playing 
“Dream Lover, the haunting Victor Young composition 
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The Flying Gaonas were featured on the program of Circus Knie during its nine-month tour 
in 1982. 


made famous during the flying trapeze scenes in Cecil B. 
DeMille’s The Greatest Show on Earth. 

Decades later Binder remembered how delighted he 
was that the Gaonas were starring in his circus. “When I 
had seen them in the Garden I was blown away,’ he said. “It 
never occurred to me that I would someday be announcing 
them?** 


The association with the Big Apple Circus would last 


until 1987. 

“I performed at Madison 
Square Garden and Cirque 
dHiver, but the Big Apple 
Circus was the very best,’ Tito 
said. “Being that close to the 
audience gave the act another 
dimension.” 

Paul Binder agreed. 
“Their act appeared right over 
the heads of the audience,” he 
said. “They appeared far larger 
because of the intimacy of the 
tent 

Dominique Jando was as- 
sociate director of the circus. 
“The way that Tito worked the 
audience was great and the 
audience loved him for that. 
When he was finished it was 
like he shared his triumph 
with the audience. He had an 
incredible connection that few 
artists had.”*° 

During their years with 
the Big Apple Circus the fam- 
ily also made a return engage- 
ment to Circus Scott in Swe- 
den and spent nine months in 
1982 with Circus Knie. 

While in Switzerland the 
Gaonas appeared before a very 
special audience. “We had the 
privilege of performing one 
last time for John and Henry 
Ringling North in Geneva,’ 
Tito said. “It was a big thing 
for all of us when they arrived 
in their limousine.” 

Just before the Gaonas 
began their act, ringmas- 
ter Rolf Knie introduced the 
Swiss audience to the special 
guests. Nearly 40 years later, 
Richie said that performance 
brought the family full circle. 
“It was like being rediscovered by the Ringling Bros. all over 
again. I know Tito was very nervous that day, but when he 
gets nervous, he performs a thousand times better. We rear- 
ranged the act, and he did all of his tricks that night. We 
were very proud of that performance.” 

Tito agreed. “It was beautiful” 

The admiration was mutual. Shortly before John 
Ringling North died in 1985, he gave an interview to biog- 
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rapher David Hammerstrom. Although most of his answers 
were cryptic and vague, when asked about the hundreds of 
performers who had appeared on his circus from 1938 until 
he sold the show in 1967, he only spoke of one. “I have a high 
regard for Tito Gaona,” he said.*” 

At the end of the 1987 season with Big Apple, the Gaonas 
took the act to Rio de Janeiro. “We went for three months and 
stayed almost four and a half years,’ Tito said. 

From Rio the act continued to thrill South American au- 
diences. Over the next decade the Gaonas became a staple on 
Latin Americas huge Circo Fuentes Gasca. The act was wel- 
comed in cities across the continent, and at times the perfor- 
mance included Lee Meriweather. “Barnaby Jones was popu- 
lar at the time in South America, and they would announce 
that “Betty Jones’ was performing,’ Richie said. “Even though 
she only did simple tricks, the crowd would go wild.” 

Despite thunderous applause, as the years passed, 
their father’s words kept coming back: “We must make way 
for younger children. We do not ever want to be old in the 
circus.”* 

“It was a very hard decision,” Richie said, as he recalled 
leaving the act to begin a successful career as a Hollywood 
stuntman. 

Although Mando, Chela and Tito continued to tour 


In 1982, Tito Gaona performed one final time for John and Henry Ringling North in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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South America, during a performance in Brazil in 1997 - 
nearly 40 years after they first began performing together 
- the Gaonas decided to return to Florida. “We came home 
and never went back;” said Tito. 

In the years that followed, Chela married and settled in 
Venice, Mando became manager of a custom motor-home 
company there, and Richie moved to California where he 
opened a trapeze school and appeared as a stuntman in doz- 
ens of movies and television programs. 

Tito also had tremendous success with his trapeze 
school and opened a dance studio in Venice with his wife 
Renata, and in 2014 Kenneth Feld called him back to help 
coach trapeze acts, a position he held until the circus closed 
in 2017. 

On November 10, 2016, Victor Gaona died. He was 91. 

Five years after the patriarch’s death Kenneth Feld re- 
flected on the longevity of the act. “Victor had a great ability 
to teach. He was always a showman, and he instilled a strong 
work ethic in everyone, including Richie who he trained at 
Circus World, he said. “Tito was a charismatic superstar, as 
great as any performer you would ever see. Chela added tre- 
mendous color to the act, and while Mando was more sub- 
dued, I think he was underestimated in the contributions he 


gave to the act?” 
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Although it has been decades since they performed together in the circus ring, Tito, Richie 


and Mando continue to teach young performers to fly. 


Fifty-five years after “The First Family of the Air” first 
appeared with The Greatest Show on Earth, Tito recalled his 
feelings, both as he watched the Palacios from the rafters 
of Madison Square Garden in 1962, as well as his exhilara- 
tion only four years later when The Gaonas made their first 
appearance in the same arena where Codona had once per- 
formed. 

“As I was going up the ladder that day I said, ‘Armando, 
remember we were sitting in that section, and I told you that 
we were going to make it?” Mando looked at me and kind of 
laughed - then he started crying like crazy. Then we began 
to fly, and it was fantastic.” 

The Flying Gaonas were the last act on the program that 
night, as they were for thousands of performances in hun- 
dreds of cities all over the world. 

As Paul Binder said, “How could any act go on after the 


Gaonas?” 
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An 1885 Strobridge Litho. Co. poster depicted an amazing array of iron jaw feats performed by “Carlotta, the lady with teeth 
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Introduction 


For nearly two centuries, iron jaw performers have fas- 
cinated audiences of circus, vaudeville, and other perfor- 
mances worldwide. The aerial act requires strength, balance, 
and resilience from performers who use only their teeth to 
stay in the air. Though, for a time, iron jaw was common to 
most circus shows, its ability to entertain and captivate audi- 
ences has never waned. 

Iron jaw, or aerial acts of strength, is performed by both 
men and women, showcasing spectacle, strength, speed and 
height. However, as noted by scholar Peta Tait, “aerial acts of 
strength, daring, and speed by females were out-performing 
male acts by 1880” and iron jaw, “questioned, social beliefs 
in the natural fragility and inferiority of female physicality.” 
By the 20" century, many iron jaw artists chose to perform 
as “human butterflies,” an act that allowed the performer to 
appear feminine and weightless, and almost disassociated 
with traditional iron jaw. 

The following historical survey is not inclusive of all 
iron jaw artists from the mid-19" to 21* centuries. Instead, 
it focuses on select historic and contemporary women who 
performed iron jaw and contributed significantly to its de- 
velopment or reach. 

It is also vital to note that a few well-known iron jaw 
artists have already been the subject of recent scholarship 
and are not included in this article. A 2015 Bandwagon ar- 
ticle by Maureen Brunsdale, “Miss Minnie Fisher: The In- 
trepid Acts and Remarkable Life,” provides a biographical 
sketch of Minnie Fisher of the Flying Fishers. As discussed 
by Brunsdale, Fisher was billed as a trapezist, iron jaw art- 
ist, equestrienne, and more during her time with Ringling 
Brothers and other circuses, and though she began hang- 
ing by her teeth, iron jaw performance did not come easily 
for her.’ Alternately, some iron jaw artists received minimal 
press coverage during their time as performers, including 
Frieda Richard, whose mouthpiece is on display at Circus 
World Museum,’ Carlotta: the Lady with Teeth of Steel, 
whose image is rendered in a Van Amburgh lithograph,’ 
Aggie Kelly, an iron jaw artist who performed with Ringling 


Brothers in the early 1900s, and Hattie Bell Engers, who per- 
formed iron jaw for the M. L. Clark circus and lived on a 
Mississippi River showboat before traveling with Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey.” 

Women who performed iron jaw matched fortitude 
with grace and innovation. This survey seeks to highlight 
a selection of women by incorporating biography, career 
highlights, interviews, and press coverage, while celebrating 
the prolific tradition of iron jaw. 


History of the Apparatus 


Iron jaw is a traditional aerial act dating back, at mini- 
mum, to the 19" century.° A performer is raised on a rope, 
cable, or trapeze via an apparatus in their mouth. Once 
raised, the performer swings, spins, descends, or performs 
other feats. In the mid-19" century, the iron jaw apparatus 
was most often a short leather strap attached to a hook or 
pull. At that time, the strap typically had a smaller square 
or arch of leather sewn on the top and bottom onto which 
the performer placed their teeth, biting down on the leather 
primarily using force from the upper and lower central inci- 
sors (front teeth on the top and bottom), lateral incisors, and 
canines (teeth on either side of front teeth on top and bot- 
tom). In the late 19" century, the apparatus was modified to 
contain a mold of the performer's teeth or palate. 

By the early-to-mid 20" century, the apparatus became 
more secure and utilized a full mold of the performer's pal- 
ate or upper and lower teeth. Similar to modern orthodontic 
processes to create retainers, an impression was made us- 
ing a soft material such as impression compound, which 
was wax with a talc filler. This material was replaced mid- 
century with alginate, made from brown algae. By the late 
20" century, the apparatus evolved again, becoming a more 
secure mold of the performer’s palate and teeth, created us- 
ing polyvinylsiloxane.’ Through time, the apparatus became 
safer and custom to each performer. 

The mouthpiece was then attached to leather and vari- 
ous styles of hooks, clips, or swivels. As noted by Tait, the 
“jron jaw apparatus attached to a wire allowed individual 


This iron jaw apparatus was used by Frieda Richard of the 
Richard Sisters in 1910 and 1911 on Adam Forepaugh & Sells 
Bros. and Ringling Bros. in 1912. 


Circus World Museum, Wisconsin Historical Society 


During her 13 seasons with Ringling-Barnum, Mary Jane 
Miller performed in a spectrum of acts from trapeze to 
elephants to iron jaw. The acrylic mouthpiece she used is 


seen here. The Ringling Museum 
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female performers to be suspended mid-air on equipment 
that was not easily discernible at a distance. They could ap- 
pear to balance and float.”’ This visual spectacle came in var- 
ious forms, including aerial gymnastics, speed performance, 
butterfly acts, ballet, and demonstrations of strength. 


Toll on the Body and Reported Injuries 


Given the nature of iron jaw, it is impossible to discuss 
the act without addressing injury. Though some of the wom- 
en featured in this article were injured while performing 
iron jaw, the following less-publicized performers suffered 
substantial or career-ending damage. 

In 1885, the New York Times reported that Lottie Wat- 
son, “the woman with the iron jaw with Van Amburgh’s 
circus” met with an accident “that will cause her retirement 
from the ring.” The article explained Watson's iron jaw act, 
holding a cannon suspended from her mouth to discharge 
mid-air, led to the accident when a rope broke and Watson 
fell approximately six feet to the ground, her head strik- 
ing the cannon. Watson, unconscious, suffered injuries of 
a crushed forehead, mouth and teeth trauma, bruises, and 
internal bleeding.’ 

In 1928, the Bristol Herald Courier reported that Bobby 
Gaivitch “suffered severe injuries and a nervous reaction 
when she fell from mid air” after her iron jaw apparatus 
slipped from her mouth.’ In 1933 the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph reported that Lillian Burslem, during her iron jaw act, 
“lost her grip on the rope and dropped” 30 feet, resulting in 
a broken leg.'’ In 1938, The Pittsburgh Press discussed the 
fall of Ginger Vess, an iron jaw artist who “lost her grip slid- 
ing down a 300-foot rope, attached to an 80-foot tower” and 
fell into the arms of the audience, suffering lacerations.!* In 
1953, Dorothy Pina was one of four aerialists who fell 20 
feet during an iron jaw performance in Kentucky, receiving 
multiple fractures. '° 

It is vital to acknowledge historic iron jaw injuries as a 
means to further understand the act’s development in safety 
and technique, and to note improvements to the mouthpiece 
apparatus. 


Leona Dare: Willful and Intrepid 


Susan Adeline Stuart, who used the name Leona Dare 
professionally, was born in 1855.'* With a compelling back- 
story that pre-dates her career, Dare remains one of the most 
highly publicized aerialists of all time. A 1912 article titled 
“Leona Dare Still Searches for Mother” detailed a multi- 
generational account of lost mothers and wartime myster- 
ies in the post-Antebellum south. The article explained that 
Dare’s mother, Annie Meiza, was named, “The Child of the 
Alamo” by papers across the United States after the Battle of 
the Alamo in 1836. It was alleged that Meiza’s mother, Dare’s 
maternal grandmother, was killed by “a stray bullet” during 
the battle. Meiza was born during the battle in San Antonio 
and then adopted by a soldier’s family, and later sent to Cuba 


for school, returning to the United States at the age of 18 for 
society training. The article reported that she met Andrew 
Jackson Stuart’ of Louisiana, and they soon married and 
started a family.'° When the Civil War began, Stuart joined 
the war effort, leaving Meiza and their three children in 
Georgia. According to the article, when news broke of Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea and the Union army approached, 
Meiza and her children fled. Meiza left the children with “a 
relative off the line of march and ...returned home to secure 
what valuables she could.” When she returned, Dare and her 
two brothers had been sent to Atlanta. Though the children 
remained together, they never saw Meiza again. Dare’s fa- 
ther, who was a private in the Eighth (Taylor's) Battalion, 
died in 1863 and is buried in Louisville, Kentucky.'’ Later in 
life, Dare continued the search for her mother. 

After the war, Dare and her brothers were sent to live 
with relatives in New Orleans and it was there that she 
started practicing trapeze, appearing a few years later for the 
first time as “Leona Dare, Queen of the Antilles?!® a moni- 
ker said to reflect her dark hair and eyes. An early mention 
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Leona Dare, photographed between 1869 and 1874, was one 
of the most highly publicized aerialists of the 19" century. 
Minneapolis Institute of Art 
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of Leona Dare’s career was a small ad 
in New York’s Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 
1871, which stated that “Miss Leona 
Dare” was to perform “thrilling tra- 
peze acts” at Hooley’s Opera House.'® 
A subsequent article addressed Dare’s 
first brush with death as a performer: 


“,..This beautiful young 
lady lost her balance, while at 
a hight [sic] of thirty-two feet 
from the floor, and was soon 
revolving in the air...in dan- 
ger of instant death...a young 
man jumped from his seat 
and caught her in his arms, 
and saved her life. Perfect 
strangers to each other until 
that moment... culminated in 
a marriage between the two 
parties.” 

Dares impulsive marriage to a 
stranger was reported in newspapers 
nationwide, and her star continued to 
rise. The stranger's name was Thomas 
Smith Hall, who performed with his 
brother, Stewart Hall, as the Brothers 
Dare. Though papers said the mar- 
riage an impulsive act, later coverage 
in London stated that Hall was “before 
1871 engaged at a theatre at New Or- 
leans, and Leona Dare went there to be 
instructed as a gymnast.” This cover- 
age stated that Hall was her teacher 
and married her in 1871,”' suggesting 
that Dare’s near-accident and romance 
might have been a publicity stunt, sup- 
ported by a marriage certificate dated 
months before the fall.” 

By the following year Dare was 
billed as “The Aerial Queen.” In June 
1872, Dare was first associated with 
ballooning, an act that would become 
her signature later in life. An article in 
The Buffalo Commercial stated that J. 
W. Warner, a prominent businessman, 
“persuaded a young and beautiful 
Spanish girl, named Leona Dare, who 
does marvelous feats upon the trapeze 
in the circus, to make balloon ascen- 
sions.” One of the first reports of Dare 
performing iron jaw described the trial 
ascension, stating: 


“Leona, in circus clothes 
dangling downward from 
the trapeze bar, holding in 
her teeth a strap which en- 
circled the waist of Tommy 
Hall, her companion for her 
first voyage in the air...was 
perfectly cool. Just as soon 
as they left the earth Leona 
commenced spinning Hall 
around...about three hun- 
dred feet in the air, and they 
commenced their hifalutin 
performance, the double 
trapeze” 


The paper later declared that 
“the authorities ought to prohibit 
these hot air balloon ascensions, as 
they are dangerous and unprofit- 
able, and we ourselves never wish 
to ever again witness the foolhardy 
daring of Hall and Leona Dare up 
in a balloon?” The preliminary 
balloon ascension was publicized 
widely. As discussed by Tait, Dare 
was likely the first woman to “hang 
from a trapeze supporting and 
spinning the weight of a man from 
an iron jaw apparatus.’ In August 
1872, Dare was listed as leading 
the “best female gymnasts and tra- 
peze artists” in J. W. Warner & Cos 
Great Pacific Combination,”® and 
then with Roberts’ Great Troupe in 
October,” and once again perform- 
ing trapeze in May 1873 for War- 
ner’s Circus.” 

In 1874, Dare was billed as “the 
most graceful and intrepid female 
gymnast in the world?” Her iron 
jaw and trapeze routines continued 
to earn publicity and by April 1874 
it was reported that she and Hall 
got “$150 a week in New York, and 
$200 out of it?*° In 1875, the New 
Orleans Republican reported that 
Dare “fell at a variety theatre in St. 
Louis... where she was executing 
her flying trapeze act, and severely 
injured her back and side:*! The 
injuries were so severe that on No- 
vember 23, 1875, The Times-Dem- 
ocrat ran a small front-page article 
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LEONA DARE made ber fine appearance in Engtand at the Ceystal 
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attracted audiences to London's Crystal 


Palace in 1888. 
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titled “Death of Leona Dare,’ stating her injuries were fatal.** 
After her false death notice, subsequent press coverage dis- 
cussed Dare closing her North American tour and travel- 
ing overseas to Europe, as evidenced with her United States 
passport application filed in early October 1876* and an ap- 
plication for Hall** at the end of the same month. An 1878 
article details Dare’s iron jaw act at The Oxford in London, 
again referring to her as Queen of the Antilles, stating: 


“Taking the strap, which her companion has 
fastened to his waist, between her teeth, she holds 
him first in a horizontal position, and then sets his 
body in rotatory motion. The “pace” presently be- 
comes absolutely terrific, and we are by no means 
surprised when at the end the victim of this whirli- 
gig movement exhibits signs of giddiness... All who 
see Leona Dare will envy her teeth, and must mar- 


vel at her strength of jaw.”*® 


In 1879, newspapers in London reported a lawsuit 
brought to the courts by Thomas Hall against Mr. Jennings, 
manager of The Oxford. The lawsuit sought to “recover pos- 
session of the apparatus” with which Dare performed, in- 
cluding her iron jaw mouthpiece. Hall stated that he con- 
structed the apparatus and thus owned it. The article also 
revealed that Dare left Hall in 1875 and, after a brief recon- 
ciliation, traveled alone to England, where he followed. In 
court, Hall stated that he “knew that she would not be able 
to do anything” without her apparatus, as it was an integral 
part of her aerial act. It was described as having “stretcher 
bars, a leaping pedestal, leaping bars, single and double bars, 
and many pulley blocks” and a “mouthpiece. ..a thing which 
you held on by with the teeth,” one of the earliest descrip- 
tions of an iron jaw apparatus. Hall stated that Dare “went 
away without his permission” and he did not want to grant 
her request for a divorce. Dare was not present, though her 
deposition claimed she and Hall had been separated for 
years and she already gave him half her money. The jury 
sided with Hall and returned the apparatus to him, assess- 
ing its value at £100.*° 

By 1880, Dare was in the papers again, this time for her 
romance with Ernest Theodore Grunebaum. As reported 
in early 1880, Dare fell from her trapeze at the Imperial 
Court Theatre in Vienna and was seriously injured, with 
papers stating she “would never perform again.” After her 
fall, Grunebaum, a Vienna resident with substantial wealth, 
pursued her in the hospital. They returned to Chicago, and 
she obtained a divorce from Hall. Soon after, she married 
Grunebaum.*” However, as reported by The Boston Globe, 
tragedy struck again in 1884: 


“Leona Dare, the American acrobat, was hang- 
ing by her feet from the roof of the theatre and hold- 
ing in her teeth a trapeze, on which M. George was 
performing. Miss Dare was seized with a nervous 
fit, and dropped the trapeze. M. George fell to the 


floor and was fatally injured... Miss Dare clung to 
the roof, screaming hysterically, and was rescued 
with difficulty after the panic was ended.”*® 


After the death of her partner, rumors began circulating 
about Dare’s competency as an iron jaw performer. An 1884 
excerpt in the Police Gazette even stated that, “Leona Dare’s 
false teeth are said to have caused, by slipping, the fall and 
death of her partner, M. George.”*’ By 1888, Dare’s career re- 
covered and came full circle, as discussed in an article titled 
“Explaining Ballooning” after she ascended under a balloon 
in Brussels.*° The article reflected upon Dare’s history with 
iron jaw and the beginning of her refined balloon ascension 
act: 


“A trapeze is attached to the bottom of the basket 
suspended from the balloon, and to the cross-bar an 
iron hook is fixed, which has an indiarubber mouth 
piece [sic] at one end. “This; Miss Dare proceeds, ‘I 
take into my mouth; the balloon is started, and I as- 
cend, hanging below it with my arms and legs, and, 
in fact, my whole body perfectly free except that I 
hold the mouthpiece between my teeth? ”*! 


This article remains one of the only documented inter- 
views with Dare throughout her career. In 1890, Dare had 
another serious accident in Paris. As reported, Dare “went 
up at the Porte Maillot attached as usual by her teeth to a tra- 
peze hung below a balloon. The wind was strong, and seeing 
that the balloon ran a danger of being carried away,’ Dare 
“let go her hold and fell to the ground,’ resulting in a broken 
leg.” Dare retired to Staten Island and resumed the search 
for her mother. In 1900, it was reported that Dare “traveled 
15,000 miles” in her search, but never found her mother. She 
died in 1922 and is buried in Spokane.” Her many obituar- 
ies detailed balloon ascensions, iron jaw, and trapeze acts. 
‘The New York Times celebrated her worldwide reputation for 


“hanging by her teeth from a pendant on the trapeze.” 


Miss La La: Strongwoman and Muse 


German birth records state that Anna Albertina Olga 
Brown was born in April, 1858, in Prussia, to William (Wil- 
helm) Brown and Marie Christine Borchardt.* Scholars 
suggest that Olga, as she preferred to be called, was of mixed 
race, with a Black father and white mother.*° Soon she would 
be known as Miss La La (sometimes written Miss Lala), and 
make her debut at nine years of age, replacing “the most fa- 
mous and highly paid aerialist of the day, Leona Dare.””” 

Though billed as stronger than Dare before her, Miss La 
La received less press coverage, with only pieces of her biog- 
raphy assembled by researchers. According to Tait, Miss La 
La “rose to prominence in Paris in 1879,” replacing Zaeo for 
a show in the Royal Aquarium.** Like Dare, Miss La La used 
a created backstory, billed as “La Vénus Noire” in Paris and 
an “African Queen” in England, complete with a backstory 
about a previous life in slavery before joining the French cir- 
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cus.*? She was also called “Olga the Mulatto” “Olga the Ne- 
gress,” “Venus of the Tropics,’ and “The Cannon Woman,” 
all but the latter indicative of racial nomenclature at the time 
of her popularity. Tait notes that “Admiration for Lala sug- 
gests a complicated response to her identity. Lala is racially 
marked as ‘mulatto’ within the dominant (white) Euro- 
pean culture, alongside acknowledgements of her superior 
physique.”*' Regarding physique, it is notable that Miss La 
La’s carte de visite was simple and not overly sexualized. She 
was often described as being strong, both 
her body and her teeth, but was not viewed 
as “expressly feminine.” 

In her headlining act, Miss La La’s 
strength was unlike any other iron jaw per- 
former: 


“She hung upside down with her 
knees bent over at least one trapeze, 
suspending a second trapeze below 
her from an iron jaw. In the first part 
of the act, a boy, a woman and a man 
took it in turns to do acrobatic poses 
on the second trapeze below her...At 
some point in her act, Lala hauled her- 
self up to the roof with a rope, prob- 
ably attached to an iron jaw threaded 
through a pulley... Following this trick, 
Lala lifted three men...For the finale, 
Lala hung upside down again, while a 
small brass cannon was maneuvered 
into place from its wheeled carriage by 
three men, and, using a pulley and iron 
jaw, Lala lifted it up into the air with a 
chain. The cannon was then fired.” 


The cannon became Miss La La’s most 
highly-publicized act, and inspired future 
performers to duplicate the famous can- 
non firing. Miss La La performed at Lon- 
don’s Westminster Aquarium in 1879, and 
then at Cirque Fernando. In 2013, The New 
York Times described Cirque Fernando 
in Montmartre, as “the perfect place to 
find inspiration for such ‘unnatural real- 
ism,... In contemporary terms, it was more 
Cirque du Soleil than Ringling Brothers; it 
had clowns and jugglers and animals, but 
also acrobats and aerialists like Miss La 
La. It was at Cirque Fernando that Edgar 
Degas, the French Impressionist, first saw 
the performer and was inspired to render 
her in more than 20 drawings and sketch- 
es. A 2013 Wall Street Journal article 
noted, “When Miss La La performed at the 
Cirque Fernando, the circus was a kind of 


craze among Parisians from all ranks of life. It makes perfect 
sense that Degas attended her debut engagement, as a con- 
noisseur of spectacle...’°° Degas specifically wanted to show 
the height from the ground and convey the “strain on her 
jaws” in his work Miss La La at the Cirque Fernando.” 

After 1880, Miss La La performed with the Kaira troupe 
in Europe. One of the most detailed surviving records of 
Miss La La’s life is a 1919 United States passport applica- 
tion. At this time, she used the name Olga Woodson, hav- 
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Miss La La’s performance at Cirque Fernando in 1879 inspired Edgar Degas to 
render the European aerial sensation in action. 


document: circopedia.org; original at the National Gallery, London 
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Anna Albertina Olga Brown, better known as Miss La La, was about 22 years old 


when this studio photograph was taken about 1880. 


Miss La La at the Cirque Fernando, c. 1880 

Albumen silver print on paper 

Image: 39.3 x 28.8 cm (152 x 11%6 in.) Sheet: 39.3 x 28.8 cm (15% X 11%6 in.) 
Collection Zimmerli Art Museum at Rutgers University, Museum Purchase 1999.0187 


ing married Emanuel Charles Woodson in 1886, and stated 
on the application that she “travelled up to 1899 in different 
countries,” lived in Brussels, and that her purpose of travel 
was only “when business needs it.” The application lists the 
performer’s height as five feet, one inches, and also describes 
her facial features with brown eyes, grey hair, and a “dark” 
complexion.* The civil registration birth index from Eng- 
land and Wales shows that Miss La La gave birth to daugh- 
ter Rose Eddie Woodson in March 1894 in London.” Miss 


La La and Emanuel Woodson, a contor- 
tionist, had three daughters together and 
the daughters later performed as a trio 
known as “Three Keziahs.’® Though less 
publicized than Dare before her, Miss La 
La was as acclaimed by European audi- 
ences and changed the scope of iron jaw 
by adding immense feats of strength to 
the act. More importantly, Miss La La 
continues to prompt necessary conver- 
sation about Black performers in the late 
1800s, including the ways in which they 
were discussed and advertised. 
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Emma Jutau: Speed Queen 


Often linked in a trifecta of iron jaw 
with Leona Dare and Miss La La, Emma 
Jutau brought a new element to the act: 
speed. As noted by Tait, “Emma Jutau 
sped down a 200-foot or longer sloping 
wire suspended from an iron jaw, with 
claims of reaching 65 miles an hour” It 
was this speed that prompted Jutau’s in- 
ternational fame. Though not as highly 
publicized as Leona Dare, coverage not- 
ed Jutau’s speed as a unique contribution 
to iron jaw. Jutau changed the act for fu- 
ture performers, making speed as vital 
as risk, spectacle, and strength. 

Like her predecessors, Jutau was 
trained in trapeze and toured with 
American circuses after 1874, “prob- 
ably under pressure to invent tricks that 
would outdo rivals and outlast bank- 
rupted circuses.”® In 1874, the New York 
Clipper described her ceiling-walking 
act and double trapeze act with George 
Brown.® The following year, the Buf- 
falo Evening Post mentioned Jutau as, 
again, partnered with George Brown, 
stating that, “M’lle. Emma Jutau, and 
her partner, Mr. George Brown ... and 
their entrepid [sic] performances upon 
the trapeze never fail to bring down the 
house.’ The Cincinnati Commercial re- 
ported in September 1879 that, “Emma Jutau, the American 
gymnast... fell from a trapeze in Paris recently, darting head 
first [sic] to a mattress. She was carried from the building 
badly hurt, but is pronounced out of danger.”®° 

Though the next news coverage of Jutau failed to men- 
tion this injury, it marked her transition to iron jaw perfor- 
mance and publicized the notable speed that would soon 
become a staple of her act, stating, “Miss Emma Jutau is an 
American lady with a considerable gymnastic reputation... 
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her principal feat is to 
descend from a great 
height at a rate of over 
sixty miles an hour, 
suspended by her teeth 
beneath a wire set at 
an angle of forty-five 
degrees.”* Jutau re- 
ceived extensive cover- 
age in an 1880 edition 
of The London Reader, 
wherein the reporter 
described her act and 
ranked her above the 
famous, still-perform- 
ing, Leona Dare: 


“The gymnas- 
tic element is rep- 
resented by Emma 
Jutau... and eclips- 
es the startling feats 
of Leona Dare... 
this remarkable 
lady hangs by her 
feet on a trapeze 
suspended from 
the roof of the 
building, and then twirls round a male attendant 
with incredible speed as he clings to a cord which she 
holds in her teeth. Having dislodged this coadjutor 
from his perilous situation, Emma Jutau afterwards 
suspends her own body by her teeth from a wire 
more than a hundred feet in length, stretched from 
one end of the Hall to the other at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. In this position she descends, or 
rather falls, from top to bottom, and, if her descent 
is not made exactly in the twinkling of an eye, it is 


certainly made with amazing rapidity.” 


down a suspended cable. 


This coverage in The London Reader established Jutau 
as daring and athletic, but also noted the rapidity of her act 
and her notable descension from the ceiling, completely 
unique at the time. She was billed as “Beautiful Jutau, the 
Venus of the High Trapeze,’ in an 1883 courier, which stated 
that Jutau, “suspended by her pearly teeth alone she flashes 
down 200 feet of wire, from the lofty apex of the stupen- 
dous hippodrome.”® Jutau was also listed in the 1883 route 
book of P. T. Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth and the Great 
London Circus, performing double trapeze and “slide by the 
teeth” beside a drawn rendering of her suspended over a 
crowd.” 

Like Dare, Jutau’s personal life was the subject of news 
and society publications, demonstrating the duality of wom- 
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An engraving from the 1883 Barnum & London route book illustrated Emma Jutau’s iron jaw slide 


Circus World Museum, Wisconsin Historical Society 


en performers. An 1883 article in the Connellsville Keystone 
Courier stated that Jutau, “first acquired fame about a dozen 
years ago by walking across ceilings, head downward, like a 
fly,” and noted that she was a native of Elizabeth, Pennsylva- 
nia. The article also named George Brown as her husband.” 
An 1888 write-up in society publication The Social Mirror: 
A Character Sketch of the Women of Pittsburg and Vicinity, 
stated that: 


“Mrs. George W. Brown, nee Emma Jutau, was 
born near Monongahela City.” She is a handsome 
blonde of a remarkably fine figure. Like her husband 
she is a gymnast. They have traveled nearly over the 
world and have given exhibitions in every large city 
in this country and abroad. She is the proud owner 
of a number of beautiful medals presented by high 
officials in various cities, as tokens of admiration of 


her wonderful proficiency.” 


In the same year, the Baltimore Sun reviewed Booth’s 
Specialty Company and referred to Jutau as “the Aerial 
Queen.””’ One of the last known articles mentioning Jutau, as 
a “great favorite at Koster & Bial’s,” a vaudeville music house 
in New York City, appeared in an 1889 New York Times snip- 
pet.” Jutau’s contribution to the speed of iron jaw unknow- 
ingly set the stage for a future performer to build upon her 
velocity, a performer so compact she used the name Tiny. 
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Frederick Glasier photographed Tiny Kline early in her care 
with an appearance in Disneyland as Tinker Bell in 1961. 


Tiny Kline: Times Square Tinkerbell 


Tiny Kline arrived in the United States in 1905 as Helén 
Deutsch. New York port records indicate that she was born 
in Magyar, Hungary and was 15 years old at her arrival.” 
Kline, who stood under five feet tall and was often called 
“The Miniature Dancer,’””® and used the names “Tiny Duch- 
ee” and “Helen Deutche” in the early days of her career, 
which began with dancing and performance at clubs and 
music halls. 

One such appearance in 1912, made the headlines. A 
Pittsburgh Press article titled “Witnesses forget and dancer 
gets off with costs,’ detailed a misdemeanor charge against 
Kline following “an alleged ultra-risqué performance in a 
singing hall in Bloomfield” earlier the same year. The article 
stated that Kline was arrested for dancing in “what the au- 
thorities decllared [sic] was too scanty attire” In what was 
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called “a very convenient lapse of mem- 
ory,’ the witnesses could not corrobo- 
rate the charges and Kline was allowed 
to go after paying her court fees.” An 
article the following day, shows a pub- 
licity photo of Kline staring into the 
camera, wearing a scarf over her hair. 
The headline reads “pretty Tiny Duch- 
ee, dancer, though not married yet, 
says she’s willing to be” and the caption 
below the photo states “Tiny Duchee 
- whose dancing in flimsy costume so 
affected spectators that they couldnt 
remember.’* Another article, which 
emphasized her accent, also quoted 
Kline as saying “‘It is too streect [sic] 
in Pittsburgh - I must go back to New 
York?””? At the approximate age of 22, 
Kline was already a press favorite. 

In 1914, Kline married famed circus 
trick rider Otto Kline. They were mar- 
ried nearly six months when, in April 
1915, Otto fractured his skull during a 
performance at Madison Square Gar- 
den with Barnum & Bailey’s Circus and 
died of injuries.” After Otto's death, she 
began to use the name “Tiny Kline.” In 
1917, on the second anniversary of Ot- 
to’s death, Kline performed in the Ro- 
man standing race in the same venue. 
When interviewed, Kline stated, 


“..we circus people have to 
learn to hide our sorrows under 
many bright colors. Otto has been 
dead two years, but I haven't found 
anything in life to take his place. 
That is why I wanted to learn to 
ride. I thought it might take me back to where he 
is. 


The New York Tribune article stated that in 1916 Kline 
“went to Mr. Ringling and asked him to let her work in the 
circus.” She began practicing on the trick horses, working 
her way to Roman riding and suffering two “serious falls.” 
When asked by reporters if she was scared, Kline somberly 
said, “You know...when you don’t mind dying there’s noth- 
ing left to be afraid of?*' Kline did not know it at the time, 
but her fearlessness foreshadowed a future with iron jaw. 

Circus Queen and Tinker Bell: The Memoir of Tiny Kline, 
edited by professor Janet M. Davis of the University of Texas 
at Austin, remains the most in-depth source about Kline’s 
life and career. The memoir states that, while with Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey, Kline “incurred the wrath of 
her sometimes friend Lillian Leitzel” who was angry when 
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Kline performed on the rings in 1919 and told her she was 
built for iron jaw. Kline “decided to leave the rings to Leitzel 
and develop her skills with the iron-jaw and trapeze.” Kline 
then described part of iron jaw performance often left un- 
told: learning to hang by your teeth: 


“,..the learning process was excruciating: Once 
the extreme agony of the first two weeks’ practice 
was lived through, the next two weeks would see a 
gradual tapering off of the pain in the eyes, nose, 
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Thousands watched Tiny Kline’s thrilling iron jaw descent on August 7, 1931. 


and jaw, and the temples would also cease that 
hammering sensation. The vertebrae that made that 
cracking sound in the back of the neck every time 
the mouth took the weight of the body would be 
quite silent by the third week?* 


According to the press, it was around this time that 
Kline took a hiatus from performing. A 1931 article stated, 
“after four years with the Ringlings, Miss Klein [sic] mar- 
ried a chemist, moved to Cuba and was out of show business 
for seven years. Then she came back to New York. Bookings 
were tough. Agents had forgotten her:** Kline was deter- 
mined to make them remember. 

1931 coverage, “Daredevil Girl Holds Playland Specta- 
tors Spellbound By Slide,” stated that Kline would swing a 
chair by her teeth every day, using an iron jaw mouthpiece, 
in order to practice. She connected with the manager at 
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Playland and soon slid 1,200 feet from the top of a tower, 
suspended by her teeth.® This was the beginning of Kline's 
famous “slide for life” act, specifically from tall buildings or 
structures. A 1932 Brooklyn Times Union article showed a 
photo of Kline doing iron jaw with the caption “Tiny Kline 
- Will slide from top of Prospect Theatre on wire.’®* Kline’s 
spectacle, crossing from one side of New York City’s famed 
Times Square to the other by her teeth, a distance of more 
than 200 yards at a height of 27 stories, was covered in news- 
papers nationwide.* As noted later in the New York Daily 

News, the slide was performed: 


“along a wire stretched 
from the Hotel Edison roof 
to the roof of the Palace 
Theatre, where Tiny was 
on the vaudeville bill... Af- 
ter the stunt was arranged 
the RKO insurance depart- 
ment banned it. The insur- 
ance department was not 
afraid that Tiny would fall 
and kill herself; it feared 
that shed fall on an inno- 


cent bystander.” 


Footage of the entire slide 
is available, including Kline 
ascending as “thousands of 
New Yorkers gathered in the 
street to watch.” Kline is seen 
on camera putting the iron 
jaw apparatus in her mouth 
and then sliding over Times 
Square as billboards blur the 
background. Kline looks into 
the camera and smiles after her 
slide, stating “At last, I found a 
safe way to cross Times Square. 
I’m saying hello to Broadway!”® She was arrested after the 
spectacle, and was shown laughing in a Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
photo while being apprehended by police. The article stated 
she was charged with disorderly conduct and released.” This 
spectacle came shortly after Kline was denied permission to 
perform her slide for life from the Eiffel Tower in Paris.”! 
An article published in the 1960s also stated that Kline “had 
to give up her pet ambition — to slide down a rope hanging 
from the top of the Empire State Building in New York - 
when several of her teeth were knocked out.” Public dis- 
plays of iron jaw became the calling card of Tiny Kline. 

In 1933, Kline appeared with a Shrine circus and news- 
papers touted her “death-defying ride” from the roof of the 
armory venue to the floor.”? Days later, the headline was 
much different, reading “Woman Aerialist Narrowly Escapes 
Death in Hartford,” describing Kline breaking through re- 
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straints at the end of her slide for life and crashing “against 
the steel tripod which supported her wire, narrowly escap- 
ing death.” The coverage also stated that the “jerk of the rope 
in her mouth, however, broke her jaw and several teeth. She 
also suffered laceration about the face and head, and may 
have a fractured skull”** Recovery took six months. 

A 1937 San Francisco Examiner article showed Kline 
hanging by her teeth from a wire in front of an outdoor 
building. This time, Kline performed the slide for life that 
stretched from the street to the dome of City Hall, creat- 
ing another outdoor spectacle for hundreds of spectators.” 
Over the next few years, Kline was noted as performing with 
the AG Barnes-Sells Floto circus” and Shrine circuses, while 
she continued to draw large crowds of spectators for out- 
door slides for life. Kline was shown hanging by her teeth in 
a 1949 Bakersfield Californian article, described as a “former 
circus aerialist” who would slide from building to building 
in an outdoor performance.” 

Kline’s Californian news coverage foretold the finale of 
her career: flying through the air on a 784-foot cable nearly 
150 feet in the air as Disneyland’s Tinker Bell.”* In 1961 the 
Los Angeles Times published a story titled “Aerialist Tiny 
Kline Thrills Crowds at 71, 
which described her new 
role as Tinker Bell, thrilling 
crowds each night with a 
variation of her famous slide 
for life. The article showed 
a photo of Kline, dressed in 
her Disney costume, smil- 
ing into the camera wearing 
wings.” The article came 
full circle for Kline, describ- 
ing the start of her career in 
Hungary and her travel and 
success in the United States. 
Kline died a few years later 
in 1964 and was buried in 
Los Angeles. Her simple 
gravestone says “Tiny Helen 
Kline. Our Tinker Bell” 


Inez Palmer: No 
Dentists Need Apply 


Though less decorated 
with press accolades than 
her contemporaries, Inez 
Palmer set new standards 
for iron jaw strongwomen, 
both in her strength and ver- 
satility. Palmer was also one 
of the first iron jaw artists 
whose teeth played a promi- 


nent role in press coverage Strength in 1895. 


and advertising, a trend that would be repeated in the com- 
ing decades. Palmer’s early life is mostly a mystery, which 
could indicate that she used a pseudonym. In 1889, she was 
listed in the route book of King & Franklin’s New Colossal 
Shows and Great Wild West Season without specifics on her 
act.’ An 1890 Kentucky Advocate article listed Palmer with 
French & Cos Mammoth Circus and Menagerie, stating, 
“Miss Inez Palmer displayed some wonderful molar tenacity 
in her iron jaw act”! The phrase “molar tenacity” followed 
Palmer in the press. 

In 1891, The Atchison Weekly Patriot of Kansas, ran a 
story titled “The Marriage Record Broken,” which stated 
that Palmer, of Chicago, arrived on September 20 to join 
Burke’s Circus, and soon met T. G. Adkins, a circus musi- 
cian. Within two hours Palmer and Adkins found a judge 
to issue a marriage license and perform their wedding cer- 
emony, “completing a love, courtship and marriage which 
ranks as the quickest on record.” The article also stated that 
Palmer was known in the professional world as “Inez, the 
Spanish female Sampson”! 

Over the next two years, Palmer was publicized as 
an iron jaw performer at Smith’s Opera House,!™ Sivall’s 
Wonderland,’” and also 
with the Lowande Show 
in Cuba.”!° In 1893, while 
performing with Walter 
L. Main’s circus in New 
York, Palmer had a seri- 
ous accident while per- 
forming as a chariot rider 
and strongwoman. As re- 
ported, Palmer was thrown 
out of the vehicle while 
performing in a chariot 
race and “before she could 
get out of the way, she was 
run over by the following 
chariot and her right leg 
was broken.”’” Palmer was 
again listed as “queen of 
the iron jaw” a year after 
the accident, and was said 
to have “just returned from 
Cuba, where she has played 
a very successful engage- 
ment of seven months with 
Tony Lowande’s American 
Circus.'* She was again 
billed as “the iron-jawed 
queen, who “lifts a two 
hundred pound anvil with 
her teeth.”'™ Later that year 


A sepia-toned cabinet card pictured Inez Palmer's iron jaw the Boston Globe advertised 
Courtesy of Potter & Potter Auctions, Inc. 


Palmer with the subtitle 
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“No dentists need apply. The lady 
with the perfect teeth. A wonder- 
ful as well as startling novelty, and 
an astounding display of dental 
strength concisely and thoroughly 
illustrated.”’’? In 1895, Palmer was 
noted as performing in Sells Bros. 
circus for a crowd of 8,000 people. 
As noted in The Buffalo Commer- 
cial, Palmer “lifted heavy weights 
with her teeth, and as a brilliant 
finish slid from the roof of the tent 
down an inclined trolley wire, sup- 
ported by her teeth.""! 

Like her contemporaries, 
Palmer’s personal life became the 
topic of press at the end of 1895 
when newspapers reported that: 


“George Lochlin, better 
known as George Costello, the 
noted aerial bar performer and 
acrobat, was killed near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., either by being 
thrown offa train when it made 
a sudden turn or by being de- 
liberately pushed off the plat- 
form. Inez Palmer, the ‘strong 
woman’ of Sells Brothers’ cir- 
cus, to whom he was engaged, 
holds to the latter theory and 
claims to have two witnesses 
who saw him pushed off”! 


Subsequent reports stated that 
Costello, also of Sells Bros., died 
“as a result of being thrown from a 
Chattanooga, Rome and Columbus 
railway train at a late hour.” Previ- 
ously Palmer made headlines with 
her rapid marriage to T. G. Ad- 
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kins, and it was not reported pub- 

licly that they divorced. Regardless, 
Palmer was named in press articles 
across Tennessee and neighboring states as Costello's fian- 
cée. Palmer seemed to persevere despite this tragedy, listed 
as an iron jaw performer in the 1896 Adam Forepaugh and 
Sells Bros. Combined Shows route book." In 1897, an ad in 
the New York Clipper again discussed Palmer's strong teeth, 
stating that: 


“Miss Inez Palmer, The Queen of Dental 
Strength, has just arrived from a tour of South 
America, and is now open for an engagement. Her 
great feats of dental strength are marvelous. She con- 


in 1910. 


The ethereal Ty-Bell Sisters performed with the Ringling-owned Forepaugh-Sells circus 
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cludes her great act with a daring ascension, whirl- 
ing like a top while suspended by her teeth.”!* 


Later that year, she was listed as “swinging in mid-air 
by the teeth” with Robinson and Franklin Bros. Combined 
Shows,'! and appeared as the Queen of Dental Strength in 
Chicago in 1898.'' From 1899 to 1901, Palmer was listed 
with the Wallace Shows,'”” lifting “heavy dumbbells and... 
holding the back of the chair with er [sic] teeth.'!* Details of 
her life after 1901 are mostly unknown, but her legacy as a 
strongwoman and iron jaw performer remains substantial. 
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The Tybell Sisters: Human Butterflies 


The Tybell Sisters (sometimes spelled Ty-Bell or Ty Bell), 
alternated the use of strength, speed, and height as the foun- 
dation of their act, but often paired it with ethereal butter- 
fly costumes to appear as though floating weightless in the 
air. The effect on audiences was profound, and they quickly 
became a recognized act both on the vaudeville stage and 
within circuses nationwide. 

The Tybell Sisters had a complex biography. Surviving 
contracts from 1910 and 1911 with Adam Forepaugh and 
Sells Bros. Big United Shows listed the “Ty Bell Troupe” as 
“three ladies, one gent” with Julian TyBell as manager. The 
acts were listed as aerial iron jaw and wire acts for $150 
per week. The 1910 contract included signatures for May, 
Retta, and Etta Ty-Bell, with Julian Ty-Bell as manager.'! 
The Illinois Deaths and Stillbirths Index provided basic bio- 
graphical details about Julian Tybell, who was born in 1867 
and died in 1938 in Illinois. His occupation was listed as 
“circus work” and his spouse was May Tybell.'”° In an 1892 
Ringling Bros. route book, Villette and Julian Tybell were 
listed as performing perch and impalement acts.!*! Julian 
Tybell was listed with Ringling Brothers in 1900,'” 1902,’ 
and 1903.14 

Tom Davis, the great-nephew of Etta and Retta ex- 
plained that they were born 
with the surname “Davis” and 
were not related to the Tybell 
family. The 1900 Colorado cen- 
sus listed John and Alena Davis 
with children Ora, Harry, Ben- 
son, Ralph and Rosa, as well as 
Etta and Retta, five-year-old 
twins.’”° The family lived in 
Greeley, Colorado, and the sis- 
ters joined the circus around 
age 14.!° Their names would 
later appear as Edna and Rita 
TyBell. 

A 1901 article reviewed 
Sells & Gray’s Circus, and in- 
troduced the trio, stating: 


= 


“She is one of the Ty- 
bell sisters. Wrapped in the 
American flag she clasps a 
strap which is riveted to the 
end of a rope, and is hauled 
to the ceiling. With only 
the strength of her jaws to 
prevent her falling to the 
ground, she swings round 
and round, gradually in- 
creasing her momentum 


until she looks like a red, top in the early 1920s. 
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white, and blue spinning top whirling in mid air. 
When she comes down she is so dizzy she reels, and 
has to be led off the stage by her sister, who also has 
a jaw that is no slouch,”!”” 


In 1905, the Topeka State Journal said the Tybell Sisters 
“perform aerial miracles while swinging by their teeth”!”* 
The following year, a rendering of the sisters was published 
in multiple newspapers, advertising the Sells-Floto Show. 
The rendering showed the women performing iron jaw. On 
either side of the drawing, women appeared suspended by 
their teeth, heads tilted back, wearing full Victorian blouses 
with long, tiered skirts and boots. In the middle, a woman 
hangs upside down on a trapeze with an iron jaw in her 
mouth, holding a woman beneath her suspended on a bi- 
cycle. The rendering became a well-known advertisement 
for their act.'”° 

The sisters continued to receive acclaim and coverage 
throughout 1906-07 with the Sells-Floto Show. The Evening 
Telegram of Kansas reported, in 1907, that the sisters have 
“jron jawbones” and that there’s “nothing like having confi- 
dence in one’s dentist,” coverage reminiscent of Inez Palm- 
er.’ In 1907, the Butte Miner reviewed the sisters and sum- 
marized their performance, which was markedly different 
from descriptions only a few years prior. The paper stated: 
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The camera recorded the Tybell Sisters outside the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey big 
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“Suspended from the roof of the tent is a large 
trapeze. On either end of the crossbar the ladies 
hand [sic] their parasols on the end of the handles 
of which are fastened rubber mouthpieces. The per- 
formers take these in their mouths and the trapeze 
ascends... With nothing to save them from being 
hurled to death but the muscles of their jaws, the 
women whirl through the air so rapidly that they 
seem to merge one with the other in an indistin- 


guishable figure. As they go whirl- 
ing around they remove their 
gowns, which fall into the arms of 
the attendants below, revealing sil- 


ver-colored tights.”!*! 


Removing Victorian gowns mid-air 
to reveal silver tights would have likely 
been shocking at the time, and soon 
the spectacle resulted in increased pay 
and fame. 1909 correspondence with 
Ringling Brothers addressed to Julian 
TyBell, discussed booking “Edythe” 
and “two other ladies” for a show at 
Madison Square Garden on March 
19.'* In early 1910, the Buffalo Evening 
News highlighted the Rhoda Royal Cir- 
cus with a mention of “the flying Tybell 
Sisters and their sensational death de- 
fying, iron jaw butterfly aerial act?! 
Later that year, the sisters were listed 
on the herald for the Adam Forepaugh 
and Sells Bros. Big United Shows, with 
newspapers reporting that the show 
had $3,200,000 investment capital and 
$7,000 in daily expenses. The sisters 
were shown as butterflies in the corner 
of the herald and listed as a “Butterfly 
Act?!* This was the time of change for 
the Tybell Sisters and their iron jaw act, 
which transitioned from a feat of speed 
and strength to an ethereal display. As 
described in 1910, the sisters: 


“are the originators of the 
act. They are the ones who are pre- 
senting it in this country. It is in 
every way different from aerial acts 
seen in the past. The three girls are 
suspended from the dome of the 
tent by means of thread-like cords 
of steel. To these they cling merely 
by the use of their teeth... There is 
ethereal beauty and sublime splen- 
dor to the act that is entrancing to 
beholders.”!*® 


This is a vital article, not only for its record of the tran- 
sition to a butterfly act, but also for its mention of them as 
“originators” of the act, made stronger with “they are the 
only ones who are presenting it in this country.” There are no 
surviving documents that prove the Tybell Sisters originated 
the act, and they performed it at a time when other women 
staked the same claim. At this time, iron jaw acts began to 
compete for coverage and originality, and the butterfly act 
was also more costly than other forms of iron jaw. A 1911 


This Russell, Morgan & Co. representation of the Ty-Bell act dates from 1906, the 


inaugural season of the Sells-Floto Circus. 
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article reflected upon iron jaw acts of the past in compari- 
son with the sisters, stating theirs was in no way “similar to 
the common-place specialties of the past, which are merely 
‘iron jaw’ acts in disguise.’!*° An important rhetorical exam- 
ple for the study of iron jaw, this article clearly distinguished 
the butterfly act from previous iron jaw acts of strength and 
speed. The sisters soon took their butterfly act to Ringling 
Bros. Based on contracts, Julian Tybell managed the Tybell 
Sisters from 1913 to 1917, and their rate of $150 per week 
did not decline until 1917, when it was reduced to $135. 

In 1912, the sisters were listed with the Ringlings as 
performing an iron jaw act in the center ring while the 
“two Minerva Sisters and the two Richards Sisters perform 
similarly in the other rings.’ Ringling, like other circuses at 
the time, quickly noticed the appeal of women performing 
iron jaw and often employed multiple iron jaw acts for one 
show.'*” In 1914, the sisters were featured at the Empress,'** 
performing the change of costume iron jaw act and ending 
as human butterflies, and at the Orpheum Theater with their 
human butterfly act. Coverage about their show at the Or- 
pheum also provided biographical details, stating 


“The Tybell family is one of the best known in 
the circus world. Some twelve or fifteen years ago 
two sisters came to this country from Germany and 
appeared in a remarkable bar act. They were one of 
the feature attractions of the Ringling circus. Mr. 
Tybell, husband of one of the team, later devised the 
act which is now being presented, and the perfor- 
mance was featured with Ringling Bros., Forepaugh- 
Sells, and the Barnum & Bailey circuses. One of the 
sisters retired a few years ago because of illness, and 
her twin sisters were taught the act and now appear 


with Mrs. Tybell under the old team name.”’” 


This article explained the transition from perch and im- 
palement acts to iron jaw, but falsely claimed that Etta and 
Retta were part of the Tybell family. A 1921 article in the 
Minneapolis Star stated that the three sisters recently closed 
a European engagement and would appear in a teeth swing- 
ing act.'“° After the mid-1920s, the Tybell Sisters were not 
highly publicized. They were listed in the route book for the 
1923 Sells-Floto Circus! and a photo of “Edna” Tybell in a 
private collection had the caption “Ringling Bros. Barnum 
and Bailey Season 1926?!” 

Though the iron jaw act of the Tybell Sisters was discon- 
tinued, Etta continued to make headlines as an equestrian 
after marrying Joe Hodgini in 1915 and forming the Hodgi- 
ni Family Bareback Riders act.'** She had two sons, Tom and 
Joe Hodgini. She performed for Robinson's Shows in 1920,'* 
then Sells-Floto and Buffalo Bill’s Wild West combined.'* In 
1953, she made the papers for a new reason: raids on three 
local establishments, including Hodgini’s Restaurant, fined 
Etta for customers drinking alcohol without an establish- 
ment liquor license.“ Etta died in 1966 at the age of 71 after 


suffering a heart attack. Her obituary mentioned the Tybell 
Sisters, stating “Mrs. Hodgini was a former circus performer 
and her feature act was an aerial and tight-wire walking act 
which she performed with her twin sister, Mrs. Ruth Hughes 
of Peru. The girls performed early in the 1900’s and were 
billed as the “Ty-Bell Sisters:”’”” Etta’s gravestone reads “The 
Circus Was Her Life:”!** 

Retta, who went by Rita, married Charles Hughes and 
retired from the circus. She died in 1969 at the age of 75. Her 
obituary also mentioned the Tybell Sisters, saying “she was 
one of three members of the Ty-Bell Sisters Act, which fea- 
tured tight wire and iron jaw attractions.’!” Her gravestone 


simply says, “Love my sister and my church.”!*° 


Curzon Sisters: The Aviators 


Pearl and Allen Kalar grew up in Jackson, Mississippi 
with five siblings. Pearl, the eldest, was born in 1882 and 
Allen (or Willie Allen) was born in 1889. According to An- 
drew Curzon, great-great grandson of Pearl and great-great 
nephew of Allen, Pearl met Joseph Curzon at a boat show 
in Tampa, a meeting documented in Curzon’s journal. The 
journal does not specify if Joseph discussed the iron jaw 
act with Pearl, or if he pitched it to the girls when touring 
Jackson with the circus, but a 1916 account from Pearl Kalar 
sheds more light on this initial meeting: 


“Tt was while I was attending Bellehaven college 
that I first met my husband. My father and mother 
objected to the engagement on the ground that Mr. 
Curzon was connected with the stage. However, we 
determined to get married, and planned an elope- 
ment. At the last moment, just as we were about to 
run away, my parents learned of our plans and even- 
tually considered it necessary to relent gracefully... 
Of course, after I was married, it was natural that 
the stage should begin to attract me...When I was 
learning [iron jaw] tears often ran down my cheeks 
so great was the pain. At first the pain in my jaws 
and throat was terrible. It was a long time before we 
could even hang by our teeth without having our 
toes touch the floor. But now it is lovely. It is like 
flying?”’*! 

Andrew Curzon also noted that the surname Curzon 
was chosen by Joseph for vaudeville, and previously he was 
billed as Joe Cousins.‘ Joseph grew up in the circus with 
his sisters, Gladys and Valerie, who were well-known for 
balloon ascensions around 1890 in Australia. Known as the 
Van Tassel sisters, they performed a trapeze act suspended 
underneath a hot air balloon, and then finished with para- 
chute jumps.'** No stranger to aerial acts, Joseph produced 
the new Curzon Sisters act and taught Pearl and Allen how 
to perform iron jaw. 

In 1907, The New York Times published a strange call for 
action on behalf of Pearl Curzon via the article “Rope Angel 
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Pearl Kalar and her younger sister Willie Allen Kalar performed together as the 


Curzon Sisters in the early 20" century. 


Courtesy Andrew Curzon 


Needs a Tooth.” The article, which described her as an “an- 
gel” who “flies through the air clad in flowing garments and 
hanging by her teeth to a rope,’ noted that she recently lost 
a second left molar and needed a transplant. Her dentist, Dr. 
D. J. McCague is quoted as insisting that the operation had 
been done before. Thus, Pearl Curzon placed an ad in New 
York papers offering to pay $250 for a live tooth. The Hippo- 
drome press agent was noted as anticipating “being besieged 
to-day by young women with teeth for sale.”* Later that 
year, the sisters were billed as “teeth gymnasts” for a crowd 
in Quebec’s Dominion Park.'”” 

Later in 1907, it was reported that the local police chief 
would not allow the Curzon Sisters to “flit off the roof of 
the D. D. Morgan Building in filmy attire and slide to a net 
to the street below while hanging by the teeth to a wire” to 
promote their act.'°° Soon after, the New York Hippodrome 
billed the sisters as “the most daring novelty in the world” for 


their “original” flying butterflies act, which 
included teeth swings, serpentine dances, 
and ascending as butterflies high above the 
stage.'°’ The Curzon Sisters were also honest 
with reporters regarding their goal: money. 
In 1908 they were quoted saying, ““We had 
to make a living somehow... It’s honest, and 
after all, should we need them, the salary 
we get will buy any number of false teeth’” 
The same article said the girls have no “stage 
fever” and are “materialists” who “love the 
good, gold coin, but prefer currency, which 
is easier to carry in large amounts.”!** The 
Curzon Sisters were photographed often, 
with multiple studio portraits available for 
newspaper advertisements. 

In 1908, they met with an accident in 
London. As reported in The Guardian, Al- 
len fell and: 


“,..the fall carried her to the edge 
of the stage near the wings. The fall was 
so violent that she rebounded and went 
into the lower part where the orchestra 
play. She was at once taken to the Royal 
Infirmary, where it was found that she 
had fractured some bones in one hand, 
and had also a severe injury to the head. 
Soon after her admittance to the Infir- 
mary concussion of the brains set in, 


and the girl is in a critical condition?!” 


Allen recovered, and by 1909 the sisters 
performed as a feature act with Ringling 
Bros. in Madison Square Garden.’ The 
New York Clipper said the Ringling show 
was the “best circus New York has ever 
seen” and specifically praised the Curzon 
Sisters, stating, “they did their daring aerial human butterfly 
act, in which they presented several new and startling feats. 
This act is one of the most spectacular as well as most daring 
ever seen.”'®! The surviving Ringling Bros. contract showed 
that the sisters made $615 per week.’ After their time with 
Ringling, they performed overseas and upon their return, a 
New York Clipper ad displayed the level of ownership Joseph 
Curzon exuded over the aerial butterfly act. In bold letters, 
the ad stated “All Infringements will be fought to the end. J. 
W. Curzon, Manager, Originator, and Patentee.”!® 

Later that year, articles detailing their act at the Oak- 
land Orpheum announced that the Curzon Sisters hoped to 
be the “first women aviators in America.” Newspapers dis- 
cussed their upcoming plans to fly in an airplane at the Seat- 
tle exposition. This revelation was big news; as noted in the 
article, at this point “no woman aviator has ever yet handled 
an airship” in the United States.'°* The Oakland Tribune pro- 
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One year after Madame Teresa Peltier became the first woman to fly an airplane, Pearl Curzon piloted a Henri Farman aircraft 


in late 1909. 
vided more details about the Seattle aerial race: 


“They have entered the big international 
aerial race that is to take place at Seattle next 
month and will ride the winds in a magnificent 
French aeroplane built by Henri Farman, of 
Paris, at a cost of $8000, especially for their use 
at the forthcoming contest...Allen Curzon... 
promises that with her sister and in the Farman 
machine they will receive the world’s prize at the 
Seattle event. ‘My sister and myself? declared 
the young peri of the air, ‘have taken to trapeze 
work. The act we now have on is dangerous, but 
we haven't the least fear. Even when beginning 


to learn we never had the least mishap: ”!® 


Allen’s confidence was interesting in retrospect, 
not only in her enthusiasm for aerial work, but also 
in that she seemed to forget her previous accident in 
1908. No follow-up was written about the Curzon 
Sisters at the Seattle aerial exposition, but a subse- 
quent article mentioned another flight plan for the 
Curzon Sisters in Indiana, stating that: 


“The first aeroplane flight ever made in In- 
dianapolis will take place tomorrow at the new 
Motor Speedway grounds in a manner which 
will make aeronautic history, and if success- 
ful will probably be the first time in the world 
that two passengers, both women have taken 
such a hazardous chance... with death in this 


manner?! 
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Courtesy Andrew Curzon 


A Ringling Bros. contract in the Pfening Collection verifies that the 
Curzon Sisters were paid $615 per week for their iron jaw aerial 


butterfly act in 1909. Courtesy Andrew Curzon 
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Pearl, who trained to pilot the airplane, later stated ratio- 
nally, “one need not fly so very high, especially in the coun- 
try. Why, seventy-five feet will clear nearly all the trees and 
the like. Farman seldom went above that, or the Wrights, ei- 
ther; nearly all flights are within 100 feet of the ground.” 

In late 1909, the sisters were back to performing iron 
jaw, and a detailed description of their act was published in 
the Indianapolis Sun, including the finale, wherein the sis- 
ters, “suspended by their teeth on ropes 12 feet apart are 
again drawn high in air. The apparatus circles fast, taking 
the ladies in a continual cyclonic whirl, while at the same 
time the artists perform terrific fast top-like spin on the ends 
of their ropes.”'® In 1910, the Jackson Daily 
News reported that the Curzon Sisters had 
“made several ascents in Farman machine 
and are now having made a ‘baby’ machine 
for their exclusive use.’!® This plane was 
primarily used by Pearl, even appearing 
in family photographs. The Curzon Sis- 
ters saw continued fame over the next few 
years, performing as aerial human butter- 
flies both in the United States and abroad. 
The Gazette described their act in 1916, 
stating that after they hang close to the roof 
by their teeth, “the sisters divest themselves 
of their outer dresses, revealing another 
charming costume.”'”” This mid-air cos- 
tume change was reminiscent of the Tybell 
Sisters. 

By the early 1920s, coverage of the Cur- 
zon Sisters slowed, though they were billed 
as “greatest maxillary artists in the world” 
or “the Original Flying Butterflies”!7! Ac- 
cording to Andrew Curzon, Joseph and 
Pearl had one son before ending their mar- 
riage. Pearl married Lawrence Weller in 
1931 and opted for a simpler life, becom- 
ing a devout Seventh Day Adventist. Allen 
married Harley Harper in 1913, eventually 
relocating to Belvedere, California.'” Allen 
died in 1973 at the age of 84. Pearl died in 
1979 at the age of 96. 


Rebecca Ostroft: 
All in the Mandible 


Rebecca Ostroff began aerial perfor- 
mance around 1986. Performing as a mod- 
ern dancer and living in New York City, 
she studied at the Martha Graham School 
of Contemporary Dance, the oldest pro- 
fessional school of dance in the nation,!”* 
while also taking as many free dance class- 
es as she could at other locations in the 
city. Ostroff originally moved to New York 


City as an apprentice to Arnie Zane and Bill T. Jones, and 
performed with small post-modern dance companies while 
choreographing her own work. She soon found herself at 
Kounovsky’s gym, where they had gymnastics-style classes 
for adults. Ostroff broke her foot while doing a back hand- 
spring at Kounovsky’s, an accident that led to walking on 
her hands and using the trapeze during recovery. “I started 
working on the trapeze and it quickly became my hobby,’ 
said Ostroff. “I was a hungry student, ready to learn, and 
couldn't get enough.”’”* 

The next year, a friend suggested to Ostroff that they 
earn quick cash dancing at a circus in New Hampshire. Os- 


Rebecca Ostroff, spinning while performing iron jaw, appeared in the 2011 
movie, Water for Elephants. 


John Tremblay Collection 
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Several iron jaw poses are portrayed in this undated ink on paper drawing. 


troff nearly declined because the show was on her 30" birth- 
day, but she decided to go. There she met Meg Elias-Emery, 
who later founded the Xelias Aerial Art School in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.’ Emery informed Ostroff that the Big 
Apple Circus had a space in the city to practice trapeze, with 
coaches, for $20 per month. Ostroff followed up and began 
training with coach Irina Gold. “I decided that this was it,’ 
Ostroff said, “I was going to be in the circus.’ She put an ad 
in Circus Report for a web, and soon procured both the web 
and a swivel. 

In 1986, Ostroff met Maryse Begary, then 60 years of 
age, whose specialty was trapeze and one-arm planches.'”° 
Begary became her mentor and inspiration, and they began 
writing letters. In 2007, their paths crossed in Evansville, In- 
diana, where Ostroff performed with a Shrine circus. Begary 
came to the show and saw Ostroff perform, and died a few 
months thereafter. Later in 1987, Ostroff moved to Sarasota 
for further training and auditioned for a few shows. She was 
accepted to both Ringling and International Allstar Circus, 
choosing the latter for its size. This is where she met musi- 
cian Marshall Eckelman, her future husband. Soon Ostroff 
moved on to other shows, but became interested in iron jaw 
after hearing stories of exploits from Katinka Nock, of the 
famous Nock family.'”” 

She joined Kelly Miller Circus in 1990 and became 


The Ringling Museum, Tibbals Circus Collection 


friends with Tavana Luvas, who performed trapeze and iron 
jaw. “She was leaving the show,’ said Ostroff, “and I told her 
I wanted to learn iron jaw. She gave me her spare mouth- 
piece to show my dentist so I could get fitted. She told me to 
make sure he put metal in the bottom piece since it tends to 
crack. She shared so much with me, and supported my quest 
to learn iron jaw.’ Ostroff’s dentist made her mouthpiece in 
1993 and she drilled holes, sewing it to leather pieces to hang 
ona chrome swivel. “The first time I put the mouthpiece in,” 
Ostroff laughs, “I thought ‘OK, I’m just going to hang for a 
second to see how it feels’ I had no idea. Your nose hurts. 
Your eyes feel like they're going to pop out. There’s a lot of 
pressure.” She also noted that iron jaw performers typically 
have a palate “with depth,” but that overall, “it’s all in the 
mandible.” 

Soon Ostroff was practicing and performing iron jaw 
daily. In 2000, after the birth of her daughter, Ostroff lost 
weight and noticed that her mouthpiece started moving and 
needed small adjustments. “You have to put your mouth- 
piece in often,” warned Ostroff. “Your mouth and teeth shift, 
so if you don't put your mouthpiece in often, your teeth 
could move and it won't fit anymore.” Then, in 2010, Hol- 
lywood came knocking. Ostroff secured a small role in Wa- 
ter for Elephants, the movie adaptation of Sara Gruen’s 2006 
novel. The film, set in the 1930s, starred Reese Witherspoon, 
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Hal Holbrook, and Robert Pattinson. As told by Ostroff: 


“In the scene where Robert Pattinson first walks 
into the tent, he looks up and there I am, spinning 
by my teeth. It was an amazing opportunity to go 
to Hollywood and talk to people who turned the fi- 
nale of my existing act into something so thought- 
ful. They called me ‘iron jaw’ on set and used one of 
my costumes as a pattern. The scene was authentic 
and included iron jaw, a Risley act, high wire with a 


parasol, and clowns.”!”8 


Ostroff, performing iron jaw, was photographed in 2012 
by Brian Lehmann for National Geographic.'” In 2017 she 
performed iron jaw on the Steve Harvey show segment “Lit- 
tle Big Shots: Forever Young,” which featured seniors from 
60 to 103 years of age. Ostroff, who had just turned 61, went 
on the show and performed iron jaw and trapeze.'*° At this 
time, Ostroff was the ringmaster for Kelly Miller Circus, 
owned by John Ringing North II. Ostroff no longer actively 
performs iron jaw for a living, but still practices, making sure 
she is able to use her mouthpiece if needed. She sews at a 
studio and teaches circus skills on Saturdays at a local dance 
school, specializing in trapeze, silks, hammock, ropes, jug- 
gling, hula hoop, and more, where her students are mostly 
children and young adults. Ostroff is still close friends with 
Elias-Emery and Luvas, a group who passed down the love 
of circus to their daughters, who are also performers. 

Ostroff reflected on the rich history of iron jaw, stating: 


“I discovered that in the older days, everyone 
did iron jaw and it fell by the wayside, no longer 
in fashion. That didn’t change iron jaw for me, so I 
continued to learn. I learned more and more about 
the history of iron jaw and loved that I was making a 


living legacy out of an act from decades past.”'*! 


Ostroff, with a glimmer in her eye, said she is not ready 
to hang up her swivel just yet. Like the other women in this 
article, Ostroff became inspired to perform iron jaw and 
breathe new life into a beloved act. Each of the tenacious, 
extraordinary women in this article represents a small circle 
of performers daring enough to hang by their teeth, part of 
an enduring legacy of aerial artistry and almost two centu- 
ries of circus tradition. These iron-jawed women continue 
to inspire new audiences with their triumphs in the air, and 
they have had a prevailing impact on circus history. [BW 
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John Pugh 


A Lifetime with 
the Circus 


Part I 


by Lane Walburt 


Editor’s note: The following narrative and subsequent install- 
ments are in part based on a decade-long collaboration be- 
tween Lane Talburt and John Pugh who shared details about 
his experiences and encounters in the global entertainment 
world with the author. These emerged from on-site video in- 
terviews conducted by Talburt between 2010 and 2014, vid- 
eotaped talks by Pugh before gatherings of circus aficionados, 
and recorded phone calls placed by Talburt from mid-spring 
through mid-summer 2021. Talburt also conducted extensive 
research using numerous available resources. 


“At the end of the season, the last day, I never, never stay 
for the last show. In all my years, like a superstition, I always 
feel that if I see it close, I’m never going to see the show open 
again.” - John W. Pugh (2012 interview). 

Sadly, on the night of November 8, 2015, in Port St. Lu- 
cie, Florida, that dreaded moment arrived for the 77-year- 
old owner of Cole Bros. Circus of the Stars. 

Drained of cash and unable to fund the two remain- 
ing weeks of the 2015 tour, the showman was forced to shut 
down The Worlds Largest Circus Under the Big Top. 

There would be no playing the ritualistic Auld Lang 
Syne to mark the season's finale, and certainly no celebra- 
tion among circus performers and workers awaiting their 
paychecks. 

Six years later, Chris Connors, the show’s last ringmas- 
ter/performance director, recalled in vivid detail the surpris- 
ing encounter with his dejected boss in the circus backyard. 

“That was the first time ever in Johnny’s history,’ Con- 


John Pugh had been on the circus scene for 73 years when he 
spoke to the audience in Deland, Florida on opening day in 
2015. Little did anyone among those on hand know that the 
new season would be the last for the Cole Bros. Circus. 

James Cole Collection 
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= Art Concello — to move the show indoors, as Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey had done. 

Whenever these disruptive melodramas arose, Pugh re- 
mained firmly in charge of day-to-day operations. His abil- 
ity to confront or bypass obstacles thrown in the show’s path 
was matched only by his tenacious determination to main- 
tain the tradition of its namesake, famed wild animal trainer 
Clyde Beatty. 

“And I don’t want to take all the credit, but this thing 
would be long gone if I wasn't here. Even when I didn’t own 
it, I pulled out of the bag for them [absentee partners].”’ 

In his years at the helm, Pugh instituted changes that 
traditionalists considered radical, yet were generally deemed 
necessary for the circus to stay both contemporary and fi- 
nancially afloat. One was downsizing the clown alley, which 
numbered almost two dozen in the early 1960s. Another 
was eliminating the live band, which counted directors such 
as William “Boom Boom” Browning, Charles Schlarbaum 
and Russ Darr. 

“And I don't think the circus fans ever forgave me for 
those two things.” 

“Having to get rid of the live band, that was a big change 
for us. Sometimes when we were near a big town, the musi- 
cian’s union would come out and say, “You've got to add five 


nors revealed during a June 4, * = 7 

2021 telephone interview, “that _ 

we closed the show where he actu- , 4 
ally stayed until the end. When I 
said my traditional ‘Jimmy James’ 
speech - you know, how many 
towns we played and ‘until we 
meet again - of course, we never 
met again - and I walked out the 
backdoor, [Pugh] was standing 
there. And I’m like, “What the hell 
are you doing here?’ And he just 
looked me and grabbed me and 
hugged me. And that was it. He 
left for DeLand [the circus winter 
quarters for six decades]? 

For the highly experienced 
and widely respected Johnny Pugh, 
that was the climax of 54 consecu- 
tive years on the Clyde Beatty-Cole 
Bros. Circus and its fledgling, the 
Cole Bros. Circus, initially as an 
acrobat, then as manager and, for 
23 seasons as owner of the mam- 
moth show. 

During his tenure, Pugh bat- 
tled blowdowns and hurricanes, with eight towers for Cole Bros. performances. At certain locations and in later seasons, a 
and beat back two concerted at- slightly more compact six-tower configuration was used. 
tempts - the most draconian by Bill Carter photograph, Cole Bros. Circus archives 
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or six men. I remember one time in Chicago, they wanted to 
put on ten extra guys. I finally beat them down to five, and 
all the guys did was sit in the back of the bandstand” 

A third major change was Pugh’s decision in 1998 to re- 
tire the massive 300 x 150-foot, four pole, cloth big top seat- 
ing 4,000. He replaced it with an innovation of his own - a 
rectangular, eight-tower vinyl top of his design with similar 
dimensions. The custom-manufactured, see-through steel 
towers gave patrons a greatly enhanced line-of-sight viewing 
of an open-arena performance, yet another Pugh innovation. 
A few years later the owner eliminated plank seating and the 
trailers that supported up to 12 rows of wooden bleachers. 
The new platform-based seating guaranteed a separate chair 
for all 2,500 circus-goers at each performance. 


John Pugh’s performances honored the legacy of Clyde Beatty and 
always featured beautiful and well cared for wild animals. 
Cole Bros. Circus archives 


On the other hand, Pugh stubbornly resisted any change 
to the bedrock of a traditional circus performance. “One 
thing about our show is we still carry animals,’ Pugh told a 
national gathering of circus aficionados in 2015, “because I 
don't think it’s a circus unless it’s an animal one... You're not 
looking at a showman here; you're looking at an endangered 
species... When we're gone, there’s not going to be any cir- 
cus, not in the fashion you want.”® 

Less than six months later, Pugh’s enterprise folded, due 
in no small part to aggressive lobbying by animal-rights ac- 
tivists at the community level to ban Cole Bros. in a growing 
number of traditionally profitable stands. Following years 


brought the demise of two other widely-known titles boast- 
ing exotic animals: Ringling Bros. two rail units in 2017 and 
Kelly Miller Circus, which was sold by John Ringling North 
II after the 2017 tour season but continued for two more 
years without animals under Jim Judkin’s ownership. While 
other tented and indoor circuses offering animal routines 
stepped in to fill the gap, none were as large and dominant 
in their territories as Cole Bros. and Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey. 

But Pugh made a significant imprint on the circus in- 
dustry, which earned him recognition in 2010 as an inductee 
into the Circus Ring of Fame in Sarasota. He was introduced 
at the St. Armands Circle ceremony by his Austrian-born 
wife of 50 years, the former Brigitte Hodis. Brigitte and her 
identical twin sister, Jutta, had mystified audiences 
with their father’s illusion routine on Ringling, Beat- 
ty-Cole and other circuses. 

The citation accompanying Pugh’s plaque paid 
tribute to his successful career: 


“Though British by birth, he lived the Amer- 
ican dream, arising from a minor performer to 
become owner of the circus for which he had 
worked. As owner of the mighty Clyde Beatty- 
Cole Bros. Circus, Pugh has done more to pre- 
serve the tradition of the traveling, three-ring 
American circus. His impeccable standards of 
excellence and knack for knowing what Ameri- 
can audiences desire have made this trampoline 
performer into a giant among circus entrepre- 
neurs.” 


In his acceptance remarks, Pugh noted: 


“I worked all my life. I don’t remember being 
a kid. The secret of my success is having good 
people to help me. And I don't care who this per- 
son is, whether it's a guy driving stakes, a guy 
driving the truck, or the star of the show, these 
people really need you, and you need them. 
That’s why we say, ‘this is the Cole Bros. family.” 


In a 2012 interview under the Cole Bros. mar- 
quee at Meriden, Connecticut, Pugh said, “I've been 
here on this show since 1962. So, I’ve got everybody 
beat in terms of longevity, at least on one show.” 

Pugh is a fountainhead of jackpots both humorous and 
tragic. To wit, literally: 


“As long as I had enough drivers to move the 
show, wed be okay - and I needed 28, 29 fully Class 
A CDL drivers. Now this is a joke - and only a joke, 
so don't take it seriously. We were talking about 
drivers, and somebody said to me, ‘How do you get 
drivers?’ And I replied, ‘I have a sure way of test- 
ing them. I stand them up in front of a truck and 
I put a blindfold on them. Then I pull it off real 
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quick and shout, ‘Get in that truck’ Depending on 
what side they get in, I know if they’re a driver or a 
passenger.”* 


On the downside of his tenure as a circus owner, Pugh 
revealed details of a life-threatening incident, which he at- 
tributed to animal-rights extremists, during a panel discus- 
sion at the Worldwide Circus Summit 2015. 


“Last year, coming out of Hattiesburg - we had 
animal rights people pretty heavy there that day - I 
was five or six miles out of town, and it was kind of a 
blinding rain storm [late at night]. This vehicle was 
behind me, right on my tail for about four miles. And 
this thing pulled ahead of me, and the next thing I 
heard was a crash. When I got to the fairgrounds 
in Pensacola, I looked around to see what had hit 
my bus. Right there on the bullet-proof windshield 
I saw the impact of a low-caliber gun shot; it made 
a beautiful clear imprint. And that thing, the piece 
of shrapnel, would have caught me right between 
the eyes.” 
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Digger Pugh’s “Australian Wallabies” joined the Cole Bros. 
railroad show when the 1942 season debuted in Louisville on 
April 22. That tour marked young Johnny's earliest trouping 
in North America. 

Circus World Museum, Wisconsin Historical Society 


Digger Pugh was born in Northampton, England and 
had a humble childhood. Nevertheless, he matured into a 
successful promoter and introduced his son to many aspects 


of the world of entertainment. John Pugh Collection 


Young Johnny defies dangerous crossings 


At the outset of World War II in the Pacific theater, four- 
year-old Johnny Pugh was a passenger on a ship bound for 
America from Malaysia. He was accompanying his father, 
John “Digger” Pugh, his mother and an older half-sister to 
deliver a troupe of young acrobatic women - billed as the 
Wallabies but better known as “Digger's Girls” - for their 
American debut on the Cole Bros. Circus. John’s father got 
the nickname “Digger,” said Johnny, “because he spent a lot 
of time in Australia. All those diggers came from Austra- 
lia. 

“The first time I came over here was in 1942. We trav- 
eled a lot in the Far East. My father was with shows in India, 
Malaysia and elsewhere. We were on the last ship out of Sin- 
gapore before it fell [to invading Japanese forces]. 

While in Malaysia, Digger Pugh had visited a tin mine 
in which he had an interest. Its owner was executed shortly 
after the Pugh family fled Singapore.® They could not travel 
westward, since the Japanese war machine had taken much 
of the southern and eastern Pacific, Pugh recalled, so the 
only way they could return to England was to sail eastward 
to North America. 
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“We came through the 
Hawaiian Islands to Pearl 
Harbor right after it was hit. 
The sunken ships were sitting 
there. Then we took another 
ship back to the mainland and 
a train across the country [to 
join rehearsals at the Cole win- 
ter quarters in Kentucky].”’ 

The Billboard took note 
of the new arrivals stating, 
“Cole Bros. Ready for Bow in 
Louisville; April 18, Zack Ter- 
rell’s circus opens April 22 for 
five days. The performance is 
stronger than in several years 
and will feature the Australian 
Wallabies, making their first 
appearance in America.” A 
subsequent Billboard review 
listed the Digger Pugh acts. 
“Display No. 3: The Aussie 
Imps - trampoline stars” and 
“Display 26: Acrobatic Num- 
bers, Ring 2 - Australian 
Wallabies.”® 

Boarding the 25-car Cole 
train (24 carrying the show 
and one in advance), the Eng- 
lish performers, which includ- 
ed Pugh’s mother, played the 
full route under new wartime 
restrictions that included gas 
rationing and periodic black- 
outs. 

Danger at sea lurked for Digger Pugh’s entourage at the 
end of the 1943 tour. They had booked passage on one of 
many cargo ships carrying desperately-needed ammunition, 
foodstuffs and other supplies to the British Isles. 


“We took a train up to Halifax, Nova Scotia 
for the trip back to England. Not a good time to go 
back across the Atlantic. That was before the con- 
voys had escorts. The ship we took was actually a 
packet boat - the Port Chalmers — that used to make 
the England to Ireland run. We lost the convoy right 
away because we couldn't keep up. And then we had 
steering problems off of Greenland. They gave us up 
for lost. And then a plane flew over and signaled 
us to get out of there - [German] submarines were 
in the area. We crawled back by ourselves. It took 
us 27 days. We were very fortunate to make it into 
Liverpool.”? 


Outside the big top, young Johnny had made a friend 
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A house in Hounslow on outskirts of London became the base for recruiting and training 
young women for Digger Pugh’s various troupes which performed in Europe and America. 


in the Cole Bros. clown alley, Freddie Freeman, whose box- 
ing routine with boss clown Otto Griebling became the gold 
standard for that ring gag. Johnny and Freddie were both 
native Brits. Freeman was born in Birmingham, England. 

“Freddie used to send me the Sunday funnies [comics] 
during the war, and in color. Probably one in ten newspa- 
pers got there because [the Germans] sunk so many ships 
that they were on. You didn't see color things in newspa- 
pers in England during the war. You were lucky just to see 
newspapers.”’® 

John was spared most of the hardships, owing to his fa- 
ther’s considerable earnings as a promoter of entertainment 
events and his mother’s connections to wealth through her 
family. 

Johnny was born on June 18, 1938, to John Wallace 
Lewellen Pugh and Sheila H. W. Smale. “I don’t know where 
I was born. Sometimes when youre traveling, you get a birth 
certificate from the Cockney [East End) area of London.”"’. 
Johnny’s mother was born in 1916 in Surry, England. She 
died in 2005 in Utah. 
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Family fame and A 
a strict father 
“My great grand- ‘A 
father on my mother’s 


side of the family was 
Sir John Smale, the 
Lord Chief Justice of 
Hong Kong. He was a 
very influential judge 
over there, and he got 
his knighthood through 
toppling slavery in 
Hong Kong. His fam- 
ily ended up with mon- 
ey, and it was passed 
down through mother’s 
family?’ 

Digger Pugh’s up- 
bringing was equally ad- 
venturous, if not more 
so, but on a much lower 
earnings level. John 
Wallace Lewellen Pugh 
was born on August 11, 
1902, in Northampton, 
England, to John and 
Ellen Pugh.'? He died 
on February 1, 1969. 


“During World 
War II my father 
worked for the Eng- 
lish government, and 
then he put together 
a thing called ENSA 
[Entertainments Na- 
tional Service Asso- 
ciation, the British 
equivalent of Amer- 
icas USO, both of 
which provided live 
shows near the battle 
lines]. In fact, they 
were on the beaches 
at Normandy two 
days after the landing 
[of Allied forces on 
D-Day, June 6, 1944]. 
The whole show trav- 
eled on two trucks, 
and they went right 
up to the troops with 
entertainment — a co- 
median and his wife 
and dancing girls. My 
dad ran that show. 
Somewhere we've got 
pictures of them ac- 
tually visiting [liber- 
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“My dad came John Pugh’s first experience in the ring came in 1948 when his father’s ated Nazi] concentra- 
from a family that troupe returned to Cole Bros. John performed in one of the Wallabies tion camps at Belsen 


was very poor. His routines as well as a center-ring trampoline act. Chris Berry Collection and Dachau’ 


father worked in a 

boot factory in Northampton. New machinery they 
brought in made his job redundant. So, they let him 
go. And my father was nine or ten at the time, so 
as the oldest of his siblings, he supported the entire 
family by selling whatever he could get. He was a 
hustler. He had an argument with his father and ran 
away from home. He got caught. His dad belted him. 
He ran away again when he was eleven or twelve 
and was hired on as a cabin boy ona grain runner, a 
square-rigger ship that was going to Australia.’ 


Digger became a naturalized Australian citizen, and at 
age 16 enlisted in that country’s colonial army, using the 
name “Dalton” on a forged birth certificate to avoid being 
disqualified. He eventually became a combat pilot in the 
Royal Air Force. 

“He served in World War I under T. E. Lawrence, “Law- 
rence of Arabia’? He was a squadron leader at a desert base 
in Mesopotamia and got a medal for the most hours flying 
915 


in his RAF squadron’ 


16 


Taking advantage of the shortage of luxury goods in 
England’s post-war recovery, Digger Pugh resumed booking 
various troupes of the Wallabies on American circuses. 


“My father was kind of in the black market. 
One of the things you couldn't do in England after 
the war was to take money out of England. I think 
either five or 10 pounds, that was all they were al- 
lowed to bring out. So, when my father sent a lot 
of acts - and he sent a lot of acts over here, he al- 
lowed each of the girls 10 pounds that he collected 
in America. Basically, he bought nylons, then took 
them back to England and sold them. He made a lot 


of money.””” 


With his hands in numerous and diverse endeavors, “ev- 
erybody told me, “Your father must have owned a circus or 
something? And I said, ‘No. My father owned a briefcase. He 
was a very smart operator. When he left town, all he had was 
his briefcase - and hopefully [it was] full of money: 

“During the war, he bought a beautiful old country house 
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in Hounslow [on the southwestern outskirts of London]. It 
had tennis courts and everything. Originally, the American 
consulate was using it before we moved in.’’® 

Digger Pugh used the estate as home base to recruit and 
train young women for his various troupes of the Wallabies 
which he booked on circuses in far-flung countries. At the 
same time, he also began preparing his son for a lifetime 
career in the global entertainment industry. 

“My father was very strict. I don’t hold it against him, 
but he said, “You don’t need to go to school’ And so basically, 
I had a couple of months of schooling during and after the 
war. But I had a terrific education with my dad. All sorts of 
shows, all sorts of businesses. And I was a kid at the time.” 

The youngster also took advantage of a trampoline in 
the yard of his home in Hounslow. 

“I was always playing on it. I was always around per- 
formers. Nobody taught me anything; I was sort of self- 
taught.” 

In pre-war years, his father had performed a comedy 
trampoline act on various shows as a tramp. Ironically, John- 
ny, at the age of ten, began his professional circus career in 
the United States as an assistant to a famous tramp clown. 

Digger booked a troupe of Wallabies, which included 
John’s mother, Sheila, and an older half-sister, Heather, on 
the 1948 rail tour of Cole Bros. Once again, The Billboard 
heralded the group’s return engagement: 


“English Ballet Girls Join Cole: NEW YORK, 
APRIL 3 - Frank Lee of Cole Bros. press depart- 
ment, is in town to meet a troupe of English ballet 
girls arriving this afternoon on the liner Washing- 


ton. Girls will join the Cole show where they will 
be featured in the Ponce de Leon spec and in three 
production numbers. 

“Girls are being brought over by the English 
booking agent, Digger Pugh, whose wife also works 
with the girls. Pugh arrived here by plane recent- 
ly and six more girls will arrive next week on the 
Queen Mary. Pugh’s troupe is partially made up of 
members of his two troupes, the Aussies and the 
Wallabies, who present several novelty routines in 
addition to their ballet numbers. 

“Pughss girls are not new to the sawdust as most 
of them have been at the Tower Circus in Blackpool 
and with other circus units in England.” 


Trouping with Cole Bros. 


Of his first professional circus engagement, John re- 
called, “The Cole show: I loved it.” Young Johnny performed 
in one of the Wallabies routines. “We had a center-ring tram- 
poline act with my sister, Heather, Tommy Joanitis — he was 
married to Bonnie Cristiani - and myself” In addition, 


“I was a stick for Otto Griebling’s tramp clown 
act when he spinned on the trampoline and threw 
out his coat and hat. 

“I also was the stick for the Masked Marvel, 
who was a wrestler in the after-show. He always 
picked some kid to come out of the audience so he 
could show him how to throw a big guy. I used to 
come out, like I didn't know anything, and throw 
him, and the Masked Marvel would chase me out 


THE GREATEST ACROBATS OF ALL TIMES 
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of the ring. 

“T guess I was lucky because I wasn’t in 
the pad tent. I was in a separate tent with 
Col. Harry Thomas [the show’s announcer], 
the Masked Marvel and the timekeeper. 
Only four of us dressed in that square tent. I 
had my own little Taylor trunk?”! 


Away from the watchful eyes of his mother 
and sister, Johnny engaged in mischievous games 
with like-minded circus kids. On occasion, they 
engaged in train-hopping. 

“One of the things we used to do - me and 
the Cristiani kids - is when the train was pulling 
up a steep grade, wed get off on the front of the 
train. And then wed jump on the last coach [of 
the moving train]. 

The 1948 Cole Bros. train consisted of 25 
cars - one advance, four stocks, twelve flats and 
eight sleepers. Sharing this information, circus 
historian Fred Dahlinger pointed out that in 


In 1948, Cole Bros. was a 25-car railroad circus. It was the last year Zack 


Terrell owned and operated the show. 


Circus World Museum, Wisconsin Historical Society 


splitting the Cole train into sections “railroad 
grades and assigned locomotives determined 
how many sections were required, not the show.’ 
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Pugh said he remembered seeing the circus being divided 
into two or three sections at times, though Dahlinger noted 
that “two sections was likely the most common move.” 


“Then one time we actually missed the train. We 
misjudged it, and all of a sudden, we hit the ground 
running, and the train started to pick up speed. So, 
we couldn't get back on. The five of us were walk- 
ing down the tracks, and the police picked us up. 
We said, ‘we got off the circus train; and they had 
to drive us to the next town. They were looking all 
over for us.” 


Not all of Johnny’s experiences on the Cole Bros. train 
ended well. 


pad 
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The Wallabies presented three different acrobatic routines in 1951 Mills Bros. performances. 


steel plate that they could use to push the wagons 
[onto the train flatcars]. They called it the doodle 
bug. What happened is that they were taking the pole 
wagon out at a bad railroad crossing. Ace was trying 
to get the pole wagon around to the right angle when 
the doodle bug went into a ditch. He fell off, and the 
pole wagon cut his legs off. He bled to death... . It was 
a sad moment; I really liked that guy.” 


On a happier occasion, Pete Cristiani, a member of 
the equestrian performing family, took young Johnny to a 
movie theater on a Sunday afternoon when they were off. To 
this day Pugh remembers the movie title and its female star: 
Golden Earrings with Marlene Dietrich. 


We 


used with permission from Illinois State University's Special Collections, Milner Library 


“Ace Donavan was a Cat skinner [a Caterpil- 
lar operator]. He and I became very good friends, 
and he used to let me drive the Caterpillar tractor. 
I would stand behind the tractor, and I hooked up 
a wagon [to load it onto the train]. We were on the 
flying squadron, which was the first train out, and I 
always wanted to ride in the caboose. And he agreed 
‘when we get to this town — where he knew the train 
crew real well - and I got permission from my par- 
ents to ride in the caboose. 

“At that time, they had a small tractor with a 


Digger Pugh stayed with the troupe for much of the 
1948 tour, including a West Coast stop in San Diego. “Father 
was a very good photographer and he shot lots of movies.” 
Years later Johnny replayed one of the movies, which for- 
mer Beatty-Cole boss clown Kenny Dodd had transferred 
from its original film format to DVD. “In the background 
you could see the hills of San Diego and everybody getting 
ready for the spec. There was somebody visiting the flying 
act, and Kenny asked, ‘Do you know who that is? It’s Art 
Concello?” Two decades later Concello would be competing 
with Johnny for control of the circus.” 
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Goodbye Cole Bros., hello Mills Bros. 


At the end of the 1948 tour, owner Zack Terrell sold 
Cole Bros. and Johnny and the troupe returned to England 
for wintertime engagements. The next year they reappeared 
on another American show, this one moving on trucks. In- 
stead of bunks on a rail coach, the English troupers were 
now assigned to over-the-road sleepers. 

“We were on Mills Bros. Circus in 1949, ’50,’51 and ’52?” 
The Wallabies scored three turns on the three-ring, tented 
show when circus enthusiast Dave Simmes caught a mid- 
week performance in Racine, Wisconsin, on July 25, 1951. 
He described the show in the CFA’ July-August 1951 White 
Tops. 


“That evening we sat in the reserves and wit- 
nessed the finest circus that those incomparable 
Mills brothers have ever put together. For the eighth 
display, the Mills brothers bought on their aerial 
ballet girls for some work on the swinging ladders... 
Then the Mills boys saw fit to present four acts at 
once. The Valencianos were in ring one bounding 
on their trampoline net, while some of the Wallaby 
girls did the same thing on the track in the far end... 
Tumbling and acrobatics filled the arena next with 


the Bogino boys coming back in ring one, the Rick- 
erts in ring three, and the Wallabies in the center. 
While the Wallabies tricks are commonplace, their 
speedy method of presentation puts them right up 
with the finest.” 


Though contracted with the Wallabies troupe, Pugh was 
assigned other duties for set up and teardown of the Ohio- 
based circus’s big top. These he tackled with a vigor that be- 
came a hallmark of his career. 

Those were the years when the youngster started taking 
an interest in another vital component of circus operations, 
concessions. In the process of his continuing education, he 
came under the mentorship and close scrutiny of penny- 
pinching brothers Jack and Harry Mills. 


“Tl tell you a story that is really, really true. On 
the Mills show I saved my salary each week, which 
wasnt much. I put it away because I was a model 
train person, and there was a big Lionel store up in 
New York City. I used to go there before I went back 
to England. And I used to buy myself something 
special out of their catalog every year — that was my 
big thing. 

“But I worked. I put up the banners on the 


Digger Pugh’s Wallabies made a splash on Mills Bros. Circus in 1951. 


Illinois State University’s Special Collections, Milner Library 
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and a plank board. We also sold peanuts. We had to 
bag them in the morning. They had like a big bath- 
tub. They put them in a bag and twisted them. So, I 
did this on the stand. 

“The guy that ran it was a drunk. I mean, you 
never knew when he was going to be in. Finally, he 
ended up blowing the show. I was a kid at the time, 
and I went over to Uncle Harry - I called Harry 
“Uncle Harry,’ naturally - and I said, “Frank isn’t 
here. What do you want me to do?’ 

“And he says, ‘Don’t you run that joint?’ I said, 
“Yes? He said, ‘How much was he paying you?’ I said, 
‘Five dollars a week.’ He looked at me for a minute 
and said, ‘T’ll tell you what I’m going to do. You con- 
tinue to run the joint and put it up and sell, and just 
check with me, and I’ll still give you the five dol- 
lars: 

“But you have to know the tag line to this - and 
this is really true. Hugo Schmitt was on the show at 
the time, and his son Freddie was a friend of mine. 
Wed place the stand facing towards the midway on 
the come in, and on the blowoff wed turn it around. 
Well, the elephant guys used to help turn the thing 
around, because we had bottles of Coke standing 
there, and we had to take everything off. I'd place 
the jacks where I wanted them, and theyd do the 
rest. 


“One time they didn’t show up - whether it was 
a soft lot or something - so, I said to Freddie, “You 
and I will turn this thing’ And as we turned it, two 
or three of the Coke bottles fell off and broke. So, 
when I checked in that night, I said, “Uncle Har- 


as + 


Sverre Braathen photographed 13-year-old John Pugh with 
other members of the Wallabies in the summer of 1951. 
Illinois State University’s Special Collections, Milner Library 


show, and Cecil Antoinette, one of the Antoinette 
kids from a German family that did two or three 
acts, helped me. All those banners, we put them up 
for five dollars a week, and I gave him two dollars 
out of my five. 

“They sold so many banners in some towns - 
we hung them on quarter poles - that they had to 
take out seats on the backside of the bandstand to 
put them up.” 


Kewpie doll cover-up 


“T kept the novelty joint. In those days they had 
Barbie dolls - they called them kewpie dolls, made 
out of plaster, and you had to put glue on their pri- 
vate parts, and then you sprinkled stuff on them. 
Well, Harry Mills made us put paper under them 
so that if the sprinkle didn’t stick, I could rehash it. 
I used to do all those for him. 

“Then I used to do the Coke and Cracker Jack 
stand in the menagerie - in those days they had the 
menagerie tent. Basically, the stand was two jacks 


ry, m sorry but when we were turning the stand 
around, the bottles broke.” He just looked at me and 
said, “You know, you'll have to pay for them.” 


He took it out of Johnny’s five dollars. 


“And part of being on the joint meant you had 
to go in the seats in between shows and pick up the 
bottles, because the bottles went back in the crates 
to be sent to the Coca Cola company. 

“Every night five or six of us kids loaded all the 
chairs from the grandstand, the old wooden board 
seats with folding chairs. We were paid 25 cents a 
person. At the end of the week, we collected our 
dollar-fifty. The Mills show didn’t work Sundays. So, 
on a Sunday off, all of us kids would get together 
and call a cab, and wed go down to the theater - 
there usually was only one movie house - and wed 
watch whatever movie they had. Then wed go to the 
drug store, and wed have a milkshake or banana 
split. Wed also read the comic books while we were 
there. And that dollar-fifty was our spending money 
for the week.” 
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Meanwhile there was no let-up in his 
father’s cross- Atlantic shuttling to place his 
troupes on various circuses, as indicated 
by a November 26, 1949 Billboard article: 


“Digger Pugh Ends Sales Trip in 
US.: NEW YORK, Nov. 21 - Digger 
Pugh, London talent agency head, re- 
turned to England Sunday (20) after a 
week of visiting circuses in the United 
States. Pugh caught Cole Bros., Mills 
Bros., Biller Bros. and the Ringling 
show. He also visited Hunt Bros. at its 
New Jersey winter quarters. 

“Pugh had talent appearing this 
season with the Cole and Mills units. 
He said that the devaluation of the 
pound had helped him immensely in 
doing business in the US., but that 
American acts he had set for appear- 
ances in the British Isles lost interest 
when devaluation took place. 

“Pugh said he would bring 28 girls, 
mostly acrobats and trampoline work- 
ers, here in March” 


As Johnny Pugh recalled years later. 
“T was all over Europe and back and forth 
to the United States doing different things 
with my dad. I was making Atlantic trips 
when I was 15 years old. I know I made 27 
crossings by ship, during and after the war, 
and I’ve been around the world a couple of 
times.” 

At the end of the 1952 Mills Bros. 
tour, John’s dad had a falling out with his 
[Digger's] second wife, Sheila Smale Pugh. 
“Mother was heading up the troupe, and 
my dad was going back and forth. They 
were kind of split up at that time.””° 

While the Wallabies were playing a 
date on the Tom Packs indoor show, the 
troupe - unbeknownst to either Sheila or 
Digger — switched loyalties and signed a 
contract with Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey for the 1953 season. One of the 
troupe members was Maggie Smith, who 
was only 14 when she joined and trained 
with the Wallabies [Maggie reportedly met 
Art Concello in 1952 and later became his second wife]. That 
defection was one incident, among others, John said, that 
contributed to his father seeking a divorce. But the senior 
Pugh did not dither long before he was back in the marital 
hunt. 

In January 1953, Digger was engaged to another Sheila 


John Pugh was a web sitter in December 1952 for three young English showgirls, 
one of whom was Sheila McMahon. She married John’s father the next year. 


Chris Berry Collection 


— this time a Wallabies trouper named Sheila McMahon. 
Just one month earlier, 14-year-old Johnny was pictured as 
a web sitter for three of Digger’s girls during practice. One 
of them, that same Sheila McMahon, was about to become 
John’s stepmother. “She was about 17 when she married dad. 


He was in his 50s.”2” 
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The two Sheilas were among his father’s five marriages, 
Pugh said. Sheila McMahon died on March 21, 2021. 

Digger booked his troupe on the newly titled Cristiani 
Bros. Circus for part of the 1953 season, then shifted them to 
perform in front of grandstand crowds on the Western Ca- 
nadian “A” fair circuit. Royal American Shows, at that time 
the largest railroad carnival, had the midway contracts. 


“There were places in Canada I couldn’t work 
because I was under age - you had to be 15 to 
perform - so I got myself a job. Id work for a guy 
named Zaicek who had a jewelry 
stand and a ‘Scale and Age” stand. 
He lost somebody so I ended up 
being scale-and-age relief manag- 
er. I said, ‘Oh no, Mr. Zaicek, I can’t 
do that. How could I guess how old 
somebody is?’ And he said, ‘Just 
think of somebody you know, and 
you guess at it? There was a $2 shelf, 
a $3 shelf, a $4 shelf [of prizes]. The 
moment they paid the two dollars, 
you could have given them any- 
thing because you've already made 
money. But I didn’t know that at 
first. And you know something? 
I was his best agent. I rarely gave 
anything away. I could guess their 
weight. I could guess their age. We 
had two railway cars on the Cana- 
dian Pacific that were on a siding. I 
used to take a cart and get stuff out 
of them for all his stands.” 


Johnny witnesses 
a fatal accident 


Pugh returned to England each 
winter, helping his dad in a variety of 
entertainment venues. One of the dates 
was particularly memorable. On De- 
cember 22, 1950, Johnny, then 12, wit- 
nessed a tragic accident during rehears- 
als for the winter show at Tom Arnold’s 
Harringay Circus. 


stages. And they had the best acts. People came all 
the way from Scotland to see the show - 200 or 300 
miles.” 

“Harry Williams, a famous wild animal trainer 
[and founder of Germany’s Circus Williams] was 
killed there. I was standing there. They had a Ro- 
man scene. [The Circopedia website describes it as 
“Circus Williams's signature Roman chariot race.”] 
Trevor Bale played Julius, and I was a slave boy on 
that scene. They had chariots racing around, and 
old man Williams didn't like what the drivers were 


“My father was kind of a part- when they were photographed in England with teenager John Pugh in 1952. 


ner and he helped put the show 

together for him. Tom Arnold pro- 

duced shows in theaters [and large arenas], not cir- 
cuses. 

“That Harringay Circus was the circus in Eng- 
land. I mean, just the 30-piece band alone was the 
BBC Light Orchestra, led by Charlie Shadwell. The 
Harrington Arena had three rings during part of 
the performance, then they had one ring and two 


One can only imagine what sent these young performers into hysterical laughter 


Chris Berry Collection 


doing. So, he got on a chariot and said, “You're not 
doing it right’ 

“What happened is he cut the corner of a stage 
too fast and his chariot threw him off. And these 
were real steel-banded chariot wheels. Another 


chariot ran over him,””® 


Williams died of his injuries three weeks later. 
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Pugh went on to a series of engagements — many associ- 
ated with his father’s extensive contacts - during the 1950s. 
He also served two years in the British army. Late in that 
decade he linked up with a fellow gymnast, Neil Eagles, to 
form a trampoline act. 


“Neil and I became friends before that. And then 
he became my partner. He and I probably had the 
best partnership anybody ever had. We had three 
years together, and I can honestly say they were the 
best three years of my life. We always performed as 
the Wallabies Duo. 

“The first summer session we had together, we 
worked at the Fossett Circus in Ireland. We also 
worked summer dates at the Great Yarmouth Cir- 
cus and at the Winter Gardens in Blackpool. The 
duo also was booked for numerous performances 
in Western Europe. 

“We worked the Moss Empire - my father had 
an in with the theater owner - and that was like gold 
dust for any performer. The Moss Empire was the 
biggest theater group in the world. You could play 
six months of one-week stands in the London sub- 


urbs without playing the same theater twice.” 


Pugh’s connection with the Empire organization dated 
back to 1939. When Johnny was only a year old, the co-own- 
er of the chain, Tom Moss, took notice of Digger’s son at a 
theater. Moss told Johnny’s father, “Digger, I’m going to give 
him a contract now. He's going to be a star someday.” 

Johnny’s first gig: “I was a baby in some theater show.” 


Choosing his “best” acrobatic cohort 


Though Pugh had performed with various partners on 
the trampoline, his tie-in with Neil Eagles was fortuitous. 
Neil was several years older. Standing just under six feet 
and weighing between 180 and 200 pounds, Eagles was an 
ideal understander for their routines. Johnny stood 5 feet 5 
¥ inches and tipped the scales at 130 to 140 pounds. Their 
routines were impressive. 

Since Eagles had no previous experience on the trampo- 
line, Pugh became Neil's sole trainer. 


“We practiced every day, and anytime we weren't 
working dates, he would be over at my house. We 
literally enjoyed what we were doing. It was our life. 
Wed try a new trick every day. And being in show 
business was fun for me. 

“We did a lot of tricks we called ‘performers’ 
tricks’ that maybe you wouldn't appreciate what we 
were doing but some of the performers who saw us 
doing it would say, ‘My god, how did you do it? 

“T did a triple somersault on the forward posi- 
tion on the trampoline. We did lots of somersaults 
and dives. And Neil used to catch me one-handed 


on the head. Then we managed to perfect a one-and- 
a-half to the hands. Neil was a great catcher. I wasn't 
a particularly good hand-balancer, but I launched 
myself and he got underneath me. Neil was the one 
who got me into position for the trick. 

“We never had an argument about how we 
would perform,” 


There was one exception: John was a bit perturbed when 
his partner broke a leg just prior to a scheduled appearance 
on a prominent British television show. 


“We always wanted to play Sunday Night at the 
London Palladium. It was like the Ed Sullivan tele- 
vision show here. We were always practicing at the 
gym with a lot of other guys. Neil said, “How about 
you throwing me for a full twisting back?’ And I 
said, “Gee, you're not too good at that trick. Let's 
not mess things up. We were going to play the Pal- 
ladium that weekend. 

“So, I said, ‘Neil, ’m going home’ And he said, 
Tm going to get somebody to give me a lift home? 
Just as I got into my car, one of the guys came out 
and said, ‘Neil’s been hurt? He had a compound 
fracture of the ankle and leg. I said, “Neil, why did 
you do that?’ He said, “Well, I almost made the trick’ 
And I said, “Yeah, you certainly did? We were out 
about three months before he came back. It was a 
really bad break, but Neil and I remained great bud- 
dies.” 


Johnny suffered his own fractured leg a few years later, 
and it ended his performing career. 

The pair’s proficiency and audience appeal garnered 
them five command performances before English royalty. 
They also landed in an occasional spot of trouble, especially 
when Digger Pugh had gone out on a limb to help the young 
muscular performers. 


“My dad said, ‘ve got you a job down at Ray- 
mond’s Review Club in London: It was the night- 
club in London. And there was only one show, the 
Midnight Spectacular. We got there and we couldnt 
do the full act. The floor was slippery, the lighting 
was bad. We used a small trampoline instead of a 
springboard to get up to the shoulders and do some 
catching. We missed every trick and I went through 
a couple of tables. I also went over Neil’s shoulder 
and ended up going through the band. We actually 
packed up our gear that night and left. 

“So, the next morning when I got up, my dad 
says, ‘Well, how did it go?’ I said, “We did this and 
we did that, and we just left? My dad said, ‘Oh my 
god! He gets on the phone with the owner, Mr. 
Raymond, because this guy is a friend. He comes 
back and says to me, “You stupid buggers. That guy 
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thought you were the best thing hed ever seen, and 
he couldn't believe that youd quit’ So, we went back, 
and we were still missing tricks, falling into tables. 
We were only booked for two weeks because we had 
another engagement. We actually stayed there six 
weeks, and the guy threw a party for us at the end. 
My dad says, “You silly buggers, you were making 
more money than you've ever made in your life, and 
you were going to walk away from it’? And then he 
says, ‘How many acrobats do you think were in that 
audience?’ ”* 


On another occasion, the Wallabies duo incurred the ire 
of a theater stage manager and the featured performer. 


“We were up at the Liverpool Empire, Neil and 
I. We closed the first half. If you closed the first half 
you were pretty well-rated. We went through our 
act. There was nobody there so Neil and I worked 
the audience. We came off, and the stage manager 
said, “Wallabies, come here!’ He ducked his head 
through the curtains and said, “You get five min- 
utes. You did three’? And we suddenly realized that 
we were not stretching our tricks out, smiling at the 
audience nicely, and taking our bows. 


“We had a rock and 
roller on the bill with us. 
He was kind of eccentric, 
and he closed the show. 
So, after the first night 
the front rows were filled 
with all the girls. And 
Neil and I played to those 
girls. Finally, we took 
them to a coffee house - 
at that time it was the big 
thing to do. The next day 
they all stood at the stage 
door. But where they 
used to chant this guy's 
name, well, now they 
were banging on the door 
and chanting our names. 
The rock and roll guy 
said, “What the bloody 
hell is going on here? I’m 
the bloody star of this 
show. Why are they say- 
ing your names?’ And I 
said, “You've got to treat 
your public the way they 


The future owner of Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. is seen airborne and about to be caught by his want to be treated’ ” 
trampoline partner, Neil Eagles. The team’s 1962 booking introduced Pugh to life with the big 
truck circus. 


Meanwhile Digger Pugh 
was pursuing other interests, 
especially motorcycle and stock car racing. Pugh became a 
partner in the Stock Car Racing Company. In 1955, he went 
to the race track at Daytona, Florida, recruited a team of 
American stock car drivers and brought them back to com- 
pete against English teams. The Harringay Arena’s dog track 
was selected as the venue for a grand re-opening event. John 
Pugh noted, “The American team won, of course.”*’ 

Late that same year, Digger was approached by two 
American promoters who wanted him to book stadiums in 
Europe for an auto thrill show tour. The visitors, Frank Mc- 
Closky and Walter Kernan, schemed in 1956 to undercut 
Concello, their former boss on Ringling-Barnum, for con- 
trol of the bankrupted Clyde Beatty Circus. 

In 1960, young Pugh performed as a Wallabies troup- 
er on the tented Chipperfield Circus. That, and his father’s 
connection as a procurement consultant - a scrounger of 
hard-to-get items at Pinewood Studios - led to Johnny’s 
being hired as a stunt man, which in turn landed him in 
1961 to a minor role in the filming of the blockbuster movie 
Cleopatra, starring Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Burton. 
John’s assignment was to direct the movements of three or 
four Chipperfield elephants on a massive set in Rome. His 
previous experience as an elephant handler? “None. My dad 
volunteered me.” 


John Pugh Collection 
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the set of Cleopatra in Rome. Unfortunately, the scenes with the elephants were cut from the final release. John Pugh Collection 


With an Indian mahout as their handler, the elephants 
were loaded into a rail car in England that carried them to 
the port of Dover. There the train car was ferried across the 
English Channel to France, then on to Rome where it was 
unloaded. Prior to their arrival, John was unfamiliar with 
the Chipperfield herd. 


“When they were coming off the train, I had 
pictures of each elephant. But you could imagine 
after five days on the train, all the elephants looked 
alike to me. And Ray Kellogg, the second unit film 
director on Cleopatra, came up and said, “What's the 
name of that elephant?’ 

“And we walked the elephants to the Cinecitta 
Studios. On the way there the elephants got into a 
fountain, and I said, “We'll get them out of there? 
And Kellogg said, ‘Just leave them in there. The el- 


ephants are loving it’ And then the elephants went 
into a marketplace, and they were getting all sorts 
of treats. The press loved it. The studio got so much 
mileage out of that. It was unbelievable.” 


While working with the elephants, John was befriended 
by the movie's lead star, Richard Burton. As Pugh was down- 
ing a brew on site, Burton approached and quizzed, “Don't 
you know you could be fined for drinking beer on the set?” 
Burton then added, with a smile, “That’s a joke. Can you 
give me a beer?” After that, Pugh said, “we became drinking 
buddies.”** 

After devoting 18 weeks to the project, John and Digger 
discovered that their efforts were for naught. To whittle the 
finished product down to a whopping four hours in length, 
the film’s producers omitted the elephant scenes from the 
1963 release. 
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But the future for Johnny’s career as a big top performer 
took a brighter path when he and his trampoline partner, 
Neil Eagles, were signed onto the 1962 edition of the Clyde 
Beatty-Cole Bros. Circus. There Pugh would be a fixture for 
the next five-plus decades. 
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Coming up 

In Part I, John Pugh settles in as a performer under the 
big top with the legendary wild animal trainer Clyde Beatty, 
tackling new responsibilities, and moving up in a remark- 
ably short time to the positions of assistant manager and 
general manager. 

Subsequent articles in this series will follow Pugh’s ex- 
periences on Beatty-Cole in 1965 and his rancorous struggle 
in 1966 to prevent Art Concello from converting the tented 
show to an indoor enterprise. Another episode will relate 
Pugh’s deft guidance of the show during uncertain times pre- 
ceding his ownership — not the least scrounging for cracked 
eggs to feed hungry winter quarters employees while plead- 
ing for funds to kickstart the 1980 Beatty-Cole tour. 

The series will also recount the dramatic changes which 
Pugh instituted on the midway and under the big top after 
he purchased the circus in 1982, initially with Doug Hol- 
wadel as co-owner; the decision to drop Clyde Beatty's name 
and rebrand the show as Cole Bros. Circus of the Stars in 
2004; and major factors that contributed to the circus’ fi- 
nancially successful era but ultimately led to its decline and 
disappearance from the American circus scene. BW 
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by Ron Severini 


Editor’s Note: The following excerpts are from Ron Severini’s 
book, Ringling Remembered, Through the Eyes of a Circus 
Clown. These stories deal with the relationship between Mas- 
ter Clown Otto Griebling during his final season with Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey and Severini, during his first year 
as an apprentice clown. 


The College Clown 


After I graduated from Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Clown College in 1971, I was eager to start my new 
circus life. I was one of 18 new “Fledgling Funsters” or, as 
some of the old-timer veteran clowns referred to us back 
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then, “Hey You, College Clown!” 
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For more than six decades Otto Griebling entertained circus 
audiences, first as a bareback rider and for 50 years as one 
of America’s greatest clowns. At the start of his final season, 
Griebling said, “If you find yourself able to make people 
laugh, it is God's gift.” 


Illinois State University Milner Library, Special Collections 


Shortly after we arrived at winter quarters, the Boss Clown 
informed each of us that we were to provide our own individual 
wardrobe trunk, also known as a steamer trunk. Unfortunately, 
there were no steamer trunks to be found in the small town of 
Venice, Florida, so we all went to the nearest department store 
and purchased the only option available, a cheap little child’s 
cardboard footlocker. It was embarrassing, but I really did not 
have much of a choice and my only “wardrobe” was a clown hat, 
clown shoes, clown costume, clown make-up kit and three jug- 
gling balls. 

The next day rehearsals began for the all-new 1024 edition 
of The Greatest Show on Earth. All 18 new clowns were sum- 
moned to line up at 8:00 A.M. in the back lot behind the Venice 
arena. It was the first time we would enter “Clown Alley,’ the pri- 
vate dressing area set aside for the exclusive use of the Ringling 


For most of his life, Griebling’s home was the itinerant circus train. 
His clown character was based on a hobo’s existence during the 
Great Depression. Los Angeles Public Library 
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clowns, and the only place where the clowns could go and be 
themselves without anyone watching or bothering them. 

The 18 new clowns joined 13 veterans who were already 
inside and seated near their respective personal steamer 
trunks. At the time, the more seniority a clown had, the 
higher the level of the ground they could claim to position 
their trunk. You see, in the old tent show days, when it rained 
on the circus lot, the senior clowns on the highest ground in 
the dressing area would be sitting in less mud. 

One by one, each new clown slowly filed through a thin, 
tiny doorway stepping into this holiest of comedy sanctums. 
As we entered, each of us had to parade past the veteran 
clowns. The first of them that we passed was Prince Paul, a 
famous dwarf clown. Prince Paul had been with Ringling for 
over 30 years and was one of the featured clowns in the Cecil 
B. DeMille movie, The Greatest Show on Earth. 

We then passed by Dougie Ashton, an Australian clown 
from the famous Ashton Family of acrobatic foot jugglers. 
Moving down the line, we saw Mark Anthony, the great 
prop-building tramp clown, his partner an Hungarian 
clown Lazlo Donnert, a Polish clown named Kochmanski, 
followed by Murray Horwitz, an amazingly talented, clever 
and funny human being. 

Next came Don “Sparky” Washburn, a unique whiteface 
“Magical Clown” who was seated next to a couple of Little 
People clowns named Lester and Stanley. 

It was then that we saw him. In the prime spot in Clown 
Alley was the one and only, perhaps the greatest of the great 
circus clowns, Otto Griebling. 

To graduates of Clown Col- 
lege, Otto was the Babe Ruth of 
the circus, and on that first day 
I felt like I was the new batboy 
entering the New York Yankee 
dugout and seeing “The Bam- 
bino” sitting there for the very 
first time. 

Since I was last in line, I 
watched each new “College 
Clown” file past Otto and posi- 
tion their individual trunks as 
far as possible from his trunk. 
Finally, when it was my turn to 
enter, I saw an empty spot right 
next to Otto. 

For me, it was my opportu- 
nity. 
I looked over at Otto. He 
looked over at me. I proceeded 
to put my little cardboard toy- 
box looking trunk directly next 
to his big old steamer trunk. He 
sized me up from head-to-toe 
and then just laughed and kept 


on laughing. 

At that moment, I remembered something my father 
once told me: “If you ever want something from someone, 
just look them straight in the eye, be honest and true, speak 
slowly with conviction and tell them what you want!” 

I sat down next to Otto, looked him straight in the eye 
and said, 


“Mr. Griebling, it is an honor to meet you. My 
name is Ron Severini. As you know, I am one of the 
18 new clowns joining the Ringling Bros. Clown Al- 
ley this year. Sir, I will do anything you need. I will 
get your props, I will get your groceries, I will get 
your lunch, I will take out your garbage, I will do 
your laundry, I will shine your shoes, and I will do 
anything you ask me to do, if you would just teach 
me to be a good clown!” 


Otto just stared at me, frozen in disbelief for what seemed 
like a three-minute delay. Then his entire body started to 
bounce, and he laughed, and he kept on laughing. He looked 
around, then he looked back at me. Then he just stared at 
me again and started to laugh again. With his eyes pierced 
directly at mine, he whispered, “Do you play gin rummy?” I 
said, “Yes sir I do!” 

With one hand, he grabbed my little cardboard footlock- 
er and with his other he grabbed my shoulder and slid me 
and my cardboard box trunk closer to him. He then whis- 
pered, “You are OK kid! You stay right there next to me!” 

Otto's whisper was the result of throat cancer surgery in 


Otto Griebling was among the tenured professors who taught his craft to a class of eager 
students at Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Clown College. 
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1969 that had left him with- 
out a larynx and breathing 
through a tube in his throat. 
Although it was ironic that 
one of the greatest panto- 
mime performers in the 
world had lost his voice, he 
never lost his ability to com- 
municate to his audience 
through gestures and_ his 
classic routines. 

Over the next several 
weeks we played lots and lots 
of gin rummy at five cents 
a hand. I had offered to do 
whatever he asked of me, 
and while he never really 
asked me to take out his gar- 
bage, shine his shoes or get 
his lunch, he did want me to 
play gin rummy with him. 

The experience was 
priceless. 

At night when the other 
clowns had gone back to 
the circus train, Otto would 
sometimes ask me to stay 
late. While he would never 
tell the other new clowns 
of his plan, he would take 
me into the circus arena 
and teach me one of his old 
routines; the “disappearing 
bottle” trick. He would make 
me rehearse that same trick, 
again and again, until I got 
it exactly as he wanted me to 
do it. 

I believed that Otto knew 
his own career was coming to 
an end, and that my circus career was just starting. It was a 
very surreal moment for the both of us as the mentor passed 
the torch to a disciple. 


The Backstage Gambling 


Yes, there was gambling on The Greatest Show on Earth. 
As I have written above, the great Otto Griebling and I used 
to play gin rummy between shows, and the stakes were five 
cents a hand. 

It really should have been called Otto’s “poor loser” gin 
rummy ritual, as I will explain. 

In every town that we played, I would always position 
my trunk right next to Otto's, and we would play gin rummy 
at every opportunity. We would play between shows, some- 


to oblige. 


partner for a game of gin rummy, Ron Severini was always happy 


times for hours, as we 
killed time while waiting 
for the next performance 
to begin. 

The ritual began 
when Otto would look 
at me and I would look 
back. He would diago- 
nally cock his head and 
his eyes would point like 
a laser beam to the deck 
of cards he had on the 
top of his steamer trunk. 
That meant, “Hey, ya 
want to play rummy?” 

“Yeah. OK,’ I would 
say. 

Then he would hold 
up five fingers and put 
them in my face, which 
meant each game is five 
cents a hand. “Yeah, 
Otto, I know, I know. We 
always play for five cents 
a hand!” 

Once the rules were 
established, the game 
would begin. Otto would 
shuffle the cards like a 
card shark. He would 
then give them to me to 
cut. I would cut the cards 
and then he would al- 
ways put that same pile 
back on top of where I 
just cut them. I would 
give him the same look, 
and he would mouth the 
words to say, 

“I dont trust you!” 
The joke of course was that he was the one with the fancy 
cuts and shuffles. 

Otto would deal the cards, eight to me and seven to him. 
I would arrange my hand, identify my least usable card, and 
then, I would have to toss that one out to him. If he got a 
card that he liked, his eyes would light up, he would put half 
the card into his hand and use his right elbow and push that 
new card down, so it would be even with his other cards. 

If I gave him a card he did not like, he would make a 
sour look on his face like he just ate a lemon, and then he 
would quickly throw it down and wipe his hand as if that 
card had camel crap on it. When he won, he would put out 
his hand and keep it outstretched until I put a nickel in it, 
then we would start it all over again. 
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However, if I won, God forbid, he would go through an 
entire ritual that would take about ten minutes to complete: 

First, he had to stand up. 

Next, he had to undo the safety pin on his ripped and 
torn pants pocket. 

Then, he would reach deep down into his pocket and 
pull out this little old man’s black, stinky sock that had an 
elastic band around it. 

He would take the elastic band off, toss it down onto 
his trunk, take one look at me as if I was going to steal his 
elastic band, and quickly grab back the elastic band and put 
it around his wrist. 

This would be followed by the unraveling of the sock. 
He would reach into the sock and pull out an old Sucrets 
tin cough drop box. He would then open the box to reveal a 
little old lady’s black, snap, change bag with a twist top. He 
would snap open that bag. 

Inside the bag Otto had a Kleenex tissue. He would 
carefully open the tissue and low and behold, he would have 
three nickels. He would always pick out the oldest worn-out 
nickel, look at it, fake as if he was going to start to cry, and 
sadly look at me as if he was saying goodbye to his oldest 
and dearest best friend. 

He would then kiss the nickel goodbye. 

This would then be followed by the biggest part of the 
ritual. He would spit on the nickel and hand it to me. 

He would then go through this entire ritual in reverse, 
wrapping up the Kleenex tissue around his two 
remaining nickels, and putting everything back 
just how he found it. The final step was putting the 
safety pin back on the outside of his pants pocket 
to make sure his sock would not fall out. 

I would ask him, “Why the hell don’t you stop 
doing all that stuff and leave your tin box on top 
of your trunk?” He would look at me and say, “I 
don’t want anyone stealing my money, especially 
you!” 

This ritual was exactly the same, over and 
over again, every time Otto lost the hand. Think- 
ing back, I would give anything if I could only 
play one more game of gin rummy with him. 


The Last Train Ride 


In April 1972, the Blue Unit of Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey slowly transported its entire 
40-car circus train from Baltimore, Maryland to 
New York City. Otto Griebling rode on that train, 
as did I. 

The Greatest Show on Earth was on its way 
to Madison Square Garden, the most important 
engagement of each new circus season. Little did 
Otto know that it would be the last time he would 
ever ride the circus train. 

Or did he? 


Otto was the mentor, and I, a protégé. I distinctly re- 
member going to Ottos compartment on that run. I arrived 
early that morning and stayed through the daylight hours. 
We sat at his little kitchen table and played gin rummy, just 
like we had so many times before to pass the time. As he al- 
ways did, Otto played each game as if world peace depended 
on the outcome. 

Our time together was always more than a card game to 
me. I could always feel his wisdom fill the little eight-by-ten- 
foot room on the train, and I was like a new sponge, open 
and ready to absorb any bit of comedic expertise he would 
offer. 

Because of his throat operation, Otto had purchased a 
cheap plastic electric humidifier which sat in the middle of 
his little kitchen table and constantly spewed steam from its 
top. Every time we completed a game of gin rummy, Otto 
would stand up and look inside. 

After a frustrating hour watching him constantly peer- 
ing inside that teapot looking container, I finally said, “Why 
the hell do you repeatedly stand up every five minutes and 
look inside that pot? The water has not evaporated yet!” He 
looked at me, shook his head and laughed as if I was the 
dumbest person in the world. He then made me read his 
lips: “My eggs are cooking in there and I need to see if they 
are hard boiled yet!” 

I burst out laughing. The innocent boyish look on his 
face was perfect. That was one of the comedic secrets to 


Photographers were drawn to the image of the hobo clown, but were 
rarely allowed inside Clown Alley. 
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Otto Griebling. He picked and chose his specific comedy 
moments. If they were not going to be absolutely hilarious, 
then he just did not do them. 

Although other comics and comedians would rapid-fire 
joke upon joke, Otto would sit back and only pick specific 
moments that he knew would result in huge laughs. He was 
the tramp clown that Red Skelton, Sid Caesar and Jerry Lew- 
is each used as a pattern for their hobo clown characters. 

We sat there for hours playing gin rummy, hand after 
hand. Otto won some and I won some, but aside from who 
had the best cards, we were both winners. Otto because he 
had a partner for gin rummy, and I won the opportunity to 
be in the presence of a clowning icon. 

After he finished his very hard-boiled eggs, and after a 
couple of dozen gin rummy games, I finally had the guts to 
ask Otto to make me up as a tramp clown. His response was 
priceless. With one millimeter of a head nod and a wink of 
his eye, I knew that meant yes. 

He pulled out his dusty old clown make-up kit from 
a drawer near his bed and proceeded to create his work of 
art on my face. He sat me down and studied my face. As 
he looked at me it reminded me of a championship golfer 
on the 18" green trying to make a double eagle putt for the 
win. He looked more. He added makeup. He then turned my 


Otto Griebing’s familiar tramp makeup was created during 
The Great Depression. 
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head, added more makeup, squinted, stood up and added 
some more. 

He worked on it until he was completely satisfied. He 
would not allow me to touch the make-up mirror that teased 
me, positioned by Otto just two inches from my fingertips. 
He would not let me see his make-up job until he was com- 
pletely finished. 

Then, as if he were the first human in history to create 
fire and then show it to the world, he picked up the mirror 
and presented his masterpiece to me. 

I loved it. 

Otto had put his clown make-up on my face! 

It was as if Mickey Mantle himself had dressed me in 
his own Yankee uniform. It looked fabulous! It felt fabulous! 
However, I was only a 20-year young fledgling clown and 
one that did not even shave much. The black stubble tramp 
beard he applied just did not look like my minimal age war- 
ranted, but who really cared at that moment? 

I thanked him profusely, departed his stateroom and 
proceeded to make my way through every rocking train 
car to my own little compartment with the other clowns. 
I stopped every person I 
passed, showing off and 
explaining the clown make- 
up artwork that the one and 
only Otto Griebling had 
created on my face. 

Obviously, I kept it on 
all night, slept in it, took 
photos and shared my day’s 
experience with anyone 
who would listen. 

When the circus train 
finally arrived at 12" Ave- 
nue and 34" Street in Man- 
hattan, we unloaded the 
elephants and walked them 
to Madison Square Garden 
to get ready for the big city 
premiere. Growing up as 
an Italian American kid in 
New Jersey, this was a huge 
deal. My first time ever to 
play “The Garden!” 

The pressure was on. 

This was only the sec- 
ond time that the Blue 
Unit had appeared in New 
York and Otto was the star 
clown, as far as “star” clown 
billing went in those days. 
He did not perform because 
of fame or fortune, he did it 
because that is what he did 
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The tattered costume thatidentified Gr 
created for Ringling Bros. and Barnum 


and that is what he wanted to do. 

The legendary Richard Barstow directed that 102" edi- 
tion of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey circus, and 
it was an immensely huge show. The program featured The 
Flying Gaonas starring Tito Gaona, Seitz and Mendez, one 
of the greatest wire walking duos in all of circus history, 
along with Charly Baumann’s Bengal tigers, Pablo Noel's 
lion act from Spain, an amazing Russian acrobatic trio bal- 
ancing bar act called the “Makarov’, a herd of 18 performing 
pachyderms, Sir William Baker’s liberty horses, the Stephen- 
son family dog act, and a list of other circus stars that was as 
long as a 40-car circus train could contain! 

Opening night was a tremendous success. The reviews 
were strong, and circus producer Irvin Feld was very happy. 
As the weekend approached two shows were scheduled on 
Friday, three on Saturday and two on Sunday. When the per- 
formance was ready to begin, I peered through the back- 
stage curtains as I had so many times before and watched 
Otto work the crowd. 

Five minutes before ringmaster Harold Ronk blew 
the opening whistle, it was Otto's job to go into the arena 
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and warm up the audience. In circus lingo, it is called the 
“Come-in Blow Off”. The clown “blow off” was the prized 
performance spot for a Ringling clown back then. Five min- 
utes all by yourself, with an audience of 15,000 screaming 
New York circus fans. 

My goose bumps had little gooselings! 

Otto tore the house down. He had huge laughs and huge 
applause. His act was the perfect warm up, and each of the 
cast members backstage could always tell, just by listening 
to the audience response to Otto’s act, exactly how many 
minutes, then seconds they had before the whistle blew that 
started the show. It was timed like a fine Swiss clock. 

The ingredients for Otto’s come-in gag consisted of: one 
old man, one old hat, three old pie pans, one 40-foot length 
of black shoemakers’ thread and one old lady’s black bobby- 
pin, all mixed together with 60 years of circus clown exper- 
tise. 

During the come-in, Otto would pit one side of the audi- 
ence against the other to see who could applaud the loudest. 
It was a performance that no one has been able to duplicate, 
although they still try. 

Otto's routine would create waves of laughter that would 
build to a crescendo, followed by a huge applause. The are- 
na then went to black, Harold Ronk blew his whistle, Bill 
Pruyn’s circus band started to play, and off we went. 

Between the first and second show that Friday, a special 
photographer was granted permission to enter clown alley 
and take candid photos of Otto. That privilege was unheard 
of. At the time it was very rare that anyone was allowed in 
clown alley, especially a photographer. 

I vividly remember sitting back in the corner of “the 
alley” with my trunk parked next to Otto's when the pho- 
tographer entered. Three other new “college clowns,’ Bob 
Zraick, Tim Torkildson, Tim Holst and I watched Otto pose 
for photos. 

The photographer directed the veteran clown to “just do 
something”. Otto instantly grabbed a glass jar of coffee and 
proceeded to pantomime an impromptu comedy sketch of 
a lady in a kitchen doing an imaginary TV commercial for 
Maxim coffee. It was sheer pantomimic poetry. 

The three other young clowns and I were falling out of 
our chairs convulsed with laughter. It was as if Otto was per- 
forming a signature comedy stage act that he had been do- 
ing for decades on the old Keith-Albee vaudeville circuit, 
but we all knew he was improvising it on the spot. 

The photographer was a brilliant professional named Ju- 
lio Mitchel and he captured some great shots while trying to 
keep his camera steady, since he too, was laughing so hard. 

It was then and there, that I witnessed the depth of the 
comedic improvisational genius that Otto possessed. As the 
night show was about to start the photographer exited the 
alley. We all got ready, took our places, and again I took my 
position backstage peering between the backdoor curtains 
to watch Otto do his comedy pie-pan “blow off” routine one 
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more time. 

Halfway through that eve- 
ning’s performance, I found Otto 
already dressed in his civilian 
clothes, ready to leave for the 
night. He usually left just before 
the finale to get a good seat on the 
first circus bus back to the circus 
train. 

That night he packed up 
much earlier. 

I remember asking him if he 
was trying to sneak out early, to 
which he responded by miming 
to me that he had to go into the 
hospital for some “tests” the next 
day. 

I joked with him and inferred 
that he was just trying to get out 
of that three-show Saturday 
schedule. He looked straight at 
me, stared directly into my eyes, 
and mouthed the words, “No, I 
just don't feel good, and I’m going 
in for some tests.” 

He did not want me to know. 

I went to a corner all by my- 
self and I prayed, and I cried. 
Then I went into the circus arena 
to make people laugh. 

It was not easy. 

Saturday arrived, and we re- 
ceived word that Otto had stayed 
overnight in the hospital. So, be- 
tween the second and third show 
of that long Saturday, a dozen 
clowns decided to go to the hos- 
pital to cheer up Otto. 

It was a terribly cold and 
rainy April night. We went down 
to street level, at the corner of 33" 
and 8" Ave. in Midtown Manhat- 
tan to hail a cab. There were no 
empty cabs for a while and when 
one finally pulled up, I remember 
the cab driver looking at all of us 
in our makeup, and saying, “Hey, 
I can't fit that many clowns into 


my cab!” 

We all looked back and sar- 
castically responded, “Wanna 
bet?” 


Included in our group were 
Dougie Ashton; Lazlo Donnert, 
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the circus ring. 
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Sr; Swede Johnson; Don “Sparky” 
Washburn; Mark Anthony; Tim 
Holst; Steve Smith; Tim Torkild- 
son; Bob Zraick; Levoi Hipps; 
Murray Horwitz; and myself. 

We brought along a bouquet 
of broken-down flowers stuck in 
some horse hay, thinking that 
Otto would get a kick out of it. 
We were bound and determined 
to cheer him up. 

We arrived at St. Clare’s hos- 
pital noisy as a freight train and 
giddy as school kids. A dozen 
pair of oversized clown shoes 
could be heard throughout the 
hospital smacking against the 
massive marble floor as each step 
reverberated off the stone walls. 
Sparky’s clown shoes alone were 
the size of Rhode Island. 

We went to the front desk 
and the nurse strangely looked up 
at all our painted faces. When we 
asked for Otto Griebling’s room 
number she said, “Otto has taken 
a turn for the worst, and you can- 
not see him.” 

We all looked at each other. 
It was then and there that even 
the Auguste’ clowns became as 
pale as white faces. Coldness and 
“paleness” came over us, and in 
unison we said, “No lady, you 
don't understand, Otto Griebling 
is up there, and we are going to 
see him!” 

We defiantly proceeded down 
the hall, up the steps and into his 
room. I guess there just were not 
enough steps leading to his room 
to give me enough time to say 
the number of prayers needed to 
obtain the outcome I was praying 
for. 

When we entered Otto's pri- 


Griebling was among the veteran 
clowns who made the transition 
from canvas to air conditioned 
arenas, exposing his classic 
routines to a new generation of 
fans. 
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vate hospital room, we could all tell that he was dying. We 
only stayed a few minutes. I think there were a couple at- 
tempts to conjure some type of laughter, but it just was not 
an appropriate time for “funny”. 

The nurse had followed us and when she entered the 
room she kindly said, “You all really should go now, so Otto 
can get some rest”. We honored her request and departed, 
returning to Madison Square Garden to complete the third 
show that evening. 

That show was a blur and I cannot tell you that I remem- 
ber anything except, as a Catholic kid originally from Jersey, 
I said a lot of “Hail Marys.” 

A couple of days later, Wednesday April 
19, 1972, was also my mother’s birthday. 

Although the circus train was located 
on the west side of Manhattan, and Madison 
Square Garden was in the center of the is- 
land, I found myself walking aimlessly. Pray- 
ing and walking. Walking and praying. 

I found myself in front of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, then I found myself inside that 
magnificent church, lighting a candle and 
praying as I had never prayed before. It was 
raining as I slowly walked back to Madison 
Square Garden from the Cathedral. 

The cast entrance at the Garden was at 
33" Street and 8" Avenue, and to get to the 
main floor of the arena I needed to pass by 
security and then walk down a small hall to 
a tiny elevator that would take us up five sto- 
ries to the performance level. 

As about 14 of us sardined ourselves into 
the elevator that should have accommodated 
about six, I was standing in front, staring at 
the inside of a silver elevator door when I 
overheard a “Harry M. Stephens” popcorn 
vendor behind me say to his buddy, “Hey, 
did you hear that the old clown Otto kicked 
the bucket last night?” 

My heart sank back to street level, but 
my body was on the fifth floor. I exited the 
elevator, quickly turned to see the face of that 
popcorn vendor. I was ready to ring his neck, 
but the elevator doors closed too quickly for 
me to see the person who made such an in- 
sensitive statement. 

I immediately went to Clown Alley. All 
the clowns already heard the news. It was a 
very silent make-up session. Another blur. 
As clown tradition, and in memory of Otto, 
all the clowns added a little black tear to their 
make-up under their left eye. 

Nothing seemed funny that day. There 
was no laughter that I heard. There were no 


colors I saw, there was just a lot of “ness.” Cold-ness. Sad- 
ness. Empty-ness.” 

After the first show that day, many of the circus per- 
formers gathered backstage behind the bandstand, and the 
circus pastor held a service for Otto. 

After the service, we all went back to clown alley. Not 
a clown word was spoken. It was all so surreal to see Otto's 
trunk still in clown alley, still next to mine. It was closed and 
locked up, just as he left it. 

Next to his wardrobe trunk was his little prop trunk. I 
remember laughing inwardly that the circus needed 40 train 
cars to put on the show, but all Otto ever needed was a little 


Griebling’s trunks in clown alley at Madison Square Garden, April 20, 1972 
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old wooden box full of old clown props. His prop trunk was 
just a little bigger than a shoe box. 

The next day was a day off and Otto's widow, Annie 
Griebling, sent word to me at the train, asking if I would 
come and help her with Otto’s trunk. She was going to ship 
it to Baraboo, Wisconsin where the Circus World Museum 
is located. 

I met Annie in Clown Alley. We hugged. We cried. We 
said some niceties and we began to move his trunk. 

Damn it was heavy! 

I moved his trunk about two inches forward and we 
both heard a little tin crash. We looked at each other in con- 
fusion and Annie looked behind the trunk. Otto had not 
put his pie pans away in his little prop box like he did every 
night of his life. 

Annie reached behind the trunk and pulled up several 
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the front rowa short distance from his idol. 


of Otto’s “blow off” pie pans. 

To those of us who were clowns, those pie pans were 
as valuable as Charlie Chaplin’s cane and derby hat. Annie 
looked up at me, looked down at the pie pans, looked back 
up at me and said, “Here, he would want you to have these” 

She gave me three of them. 

I have kept them all these years and they are now in a 
frame on my office wall. If there is ever a fire in my house, 
they will be the first of my possessions that I am grabbing. 

I found out several years later that Annie also gave 
some of Otto's pie pans to a couple of the other new “college 
clowns.” I know it was Annie’s way of helping Otto pass the 
torch to the next generation. I also know it was Otto's way of 
telling us to keep the laughter going. 

It was from that act of kindness by Mrs. Annie Griebling 
that I felt it was my responsibility to continue to help pass 


The Blue Unit Clown Alley of 1972 consisted of 31 veterans and rookies, including a First-of-May named Ron Severini, sitting in 
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the torch of the brotherhood of clowning 
to future generations. 

The circus of life continues. I believe 
that it is vitally important to know where 
you come from, so you will have a much 
better understanding of where you are 
headed. If you are a new clown and you are 
reading this, then you are reading about 
one of the best there ever was. To me, Otto 
Griebling was the greatest clown that ever 
performed in an American circus! 


Miss you Otto! From a protégé 
to a mentor, with the greatest of 
respect! 


— Ron 
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About the Author Ron Severini began his 50-plus-year career 
working as a musician and street performer 
before attending Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Clown College. After his graduation 
in 1971, he served the Ringling organization 
for nearly 20 years, as a professional clown and 
in various capacities that included Dean and 
Director of Clown College along with Special 
Projects Manager and Casting Director. After 
serving as Talent Casting Director for Walt 
Disney World Theme Parks in the 1990s, Ron 
launched his own entertainment company, 

Castle Talent, Inc. He has authored or co-authored three circus books, 

including Ringling Remembered: Through the Eyes of a Circus Clown 

and is one of only three recipients of the “Legacy of Laughter - Lifetime 

Achievement Award” bestowed by the World Clowning Association. Ron 

is currently CEO and Executive Producer of The Severini Company. 
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Frederick Glasier photograph, The Ringling Museum 


Circus Historical Society 
Board of Trustees Election, Official 2021 Ballot on reverse 


The Code of Regulations of the Circus Historical Society allows for the election of trustees by mail. Elections are held every 


two years for board membership with terms beginning January 1 after the election. After being 
seated, the board members elect the officers from within their group. 


Of the 17 members of the Board of Trustees, seven members will complete their 
terms on December 31, 2021. Four of these members have expressed interest in con- 
tinuing to serve on the board to further the work of the CHS. Our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the dedication and commitment to all who have served as a member of 
the Board of Trustees and their support of the organization. 


Your ballot must be received by Chris Berry, CHS Elections 
Commissioner before December 1, 2021. Send the completed bal- 
lot to: 


Chris Berry 

CHS Elections Commissioner 
10537 E Cinnabar Avenue 
Scottsdale AZ 85258 


Nominees for the CHS Board of Trustees 


Richard Flint (incumbent) is a past president of the CHS 
(1982-85) and earned his M.A. in history and museum ad- 
ministration from the Cooperstown Graduate Programs. In 
1973-74 he was recipient of a National Endowment for the 
Humanities fellowship for a year-long study on the history 
and traditions of the circus and its people enabling him to 
gather oral histories from many then-veteran showfolk. He 
has worked at a variety of museums including the library of 
the Circus World Museum and the Smithsonian's Division 
of Performing Arts. He is the author of numerous articles 
related to 19" and early 20" century popular entertainment 
as well as graphic and decorative arts. 


Bruce E. Hawley (incumbent) is a distant cousin of P. T. 
Barnum and a lifelong circus enthusiast. He was president 
of the Friends of the Barnum Museum in the 1980s and 
is currently a trustee of the Barnum Museum Foundation 
and the Circus Fans Association of America. A member of 
the Circus Historical Society since 1986, he was a trustee 
from 2012 to 2014 and again from 2018 until the present. 
He currently chairs the CHS Marketing Committee and is 
a member of the CHS Website Committee. Bruce retired 
from the U.S. Air Force Judge Advocate General’s Corps as 
a brigadier general in 2005 and from Stewart Title Guar- 
anty Company in 2017 where he was an executive vice 
president. 


Brian Hollifield’s passion for circus was ignited by curat- 
ing specialty collections of circus material in his gallery, 
Freedom Auction Company, located in Sarasota, Florida. 
Keeping circus history alive through the relics sold in his 
business has required extensive research and learning, in 
essence, the mantra of the CHS. It is with tools such as the 
CHS website along with members willing to share informa- 
tion that have cultivated his interest in the genre. Brian has 
experience in the family entertainment industry along with 
multiple family businesses. 


Betsy Golden Kellem is an historian and Fortune 5 media/ 
intellectual property attorney. A scholar of the unusual, her 
writing on circus and entertainment history has appeared 
in The Atlantic, Vanity Fair, The Washington Post, Smithso- 
nian, Atlas Obscura, and Slate. Betsy serves on the board 
of directors of the Barnum Museum in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, regularly speaks on circus and legal history and 
has taught at Yale University. She is also a member of the 
Circus Historical Society Marketing Committee. She blogs 
at her history site Drinks With Dead People, an ongoing 
effort to answer the old party question: if you could have a 
drink with anyone in history, who would it be? If you ask 
nicely, she will juggle knives for you. 


continued on reverse side 


Stasia Kelly was born into a circus family in Sarasota, Flor- 
ida. Her mother, Evi, was an acrobat with The Four Whirl- 
winds, and her father was the world-famous clown, Em- 
mett Kelly, Sr. who created the iconic sad-faced character 
“Weary Willie” Kelly is a media veteran who has enjoyed a 
diverse career both in and out of the spotlight. A longtime 
broadcast personality in Atlanta and the Tampa-bay area, 
she produced award-winning projects for Georgia Pacific, 
Coca-Cola and IBM. She currently serves as a Media Re- 
lations Specialist with the Georgia Forestry Commission, 
which allows her to combine her love for forestry and the 
outdoors with her passion for people and writing. 


John S. Lloyd served on the board of Circus World Muse- 
um from 1995 to 2021. He was an active participant in the 
Great Circus Parade from 1989-2009 and has authored two 
circus related books, Leaving Flat Iron Creek and The Ride 
of My Life. In addition to his time in Baraboo and Milwau- 
kee, Lloyd traveled throughout the country with CWM’s 
collection of historic circus wagons. Lloyd supplied many 
historic photos for the Circus World Museum publication, 
‘The Colossal Book of Magnificent Circus Wagons. 


Aine Norris is a college instructor of composition, poetry, 
and American literature and currently teaches at Northern 
Virginia Community College and online for Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods College. She is a first-year doctoral student 
in the Department of English at Old Dominion University 
and copy editor for Metropolitan Universities Journal. Her 
research explores the lives of forgotten or misrepresented 
women in literature and American history, including a 
2020 Bandwagon article titled Lore No More: Uncovering 
Eva Clark’s Rightful Legacy. She serves on the Marketing 
Committee for the Circus Historical Society. 


Amelia Klem Osterud is a heavily tattooed public library 
manager from Milwaukee who researches and writes about 
tattooed sideshow performers. She was introduced to cir- 
cus history while working on her M.A. in History at UW- 
Milwaukee, and she transformed her master’s thesis into 


Sc Detach and mail ballot __ 


QO) Betsy Golden Kellum 
O Fred D. Pfening III 


O Brian Hollifield 
QO) Amelia Osterud 
UO James RF, Stegall 


Circus Historical Society 
Official 2021 Ballot 
Vote for up to seven candidates 

QO) Richard Flint 
O Bruce Hawley 

UO Stasia Kelly 
QO John S. Lloyd 
OU) Aine Norris 
O) Al Stencell 


her book, The Tattooed Lady: A History. Amelia's essay on 
pitch books and tattooed performers was recently pub- 
lished in Tattoo Histories: Transcultural Perspectives on the 
Narratives, Practices, and Representations of Tattooing. She 
is a member of the CHS Web Committee and loves visiting 
archives with circus-related collections. 


Fred D. Pfening III (incumbent) is a past president of the 
CHS (1986-89), a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and holds a 
master’s degree in economic history from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He has been a CHS member almost his entire life, 
having joined in 1961 when only 12 years old. In addition 
to being a CHS past-president, he has been a trustee since 
CHS was reorganized in 1997. He has published dozens of 
articles on circus history and served as Managing Editor of 
Bandwagon. He is CEO of the Fred D. Pfening Company, 
manufacturers of bakery and allied machinery in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


James F. Stegall was raised in a small farming community 
where “circus day” piqued his lifelong interest. Stegall is a 
volunteer in several organizations and has served in leader- 
ship roles in the Circus Fans Association of America, the 
Circus Model Builders, the Bridgeport Historical Society 
and Heritage Museum. He is a collector of circus memo- 
rabilia and his research has been published in Bandwagon. 
Stegall is currently a board member and treasurer of the 
Paradise Economic Development Corporation. 


Al Stencell (incumbent) is a past president of the CHS 
(2002-05) and has been a trustee since 1997. A contributor 
to Bandwagon, Stencell has a long history in outdoor en- 
tertainment, starting his career at the age of 16, becoming 
a circus owner at the age of 25. Stencell was co-owner of 
Royal Bros. Circus from 1973-1976 and Martin and Downs 
Circus from 1977-1983. A gifted raconteur, Stencell retired 
from show business in 1991 and has channeled his story- 
telling ability into the publication of three popular books 
about carnivals and circuses. He is currently in the process 
of writing his memoir along with a history of circuses and 
midways in Canada. 
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